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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 





Field Enterprises Educational Corpcration 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FREE! Valuable instructional aid, ‘With World Book, 
Science is Method.” Use it as a guide to science studic 


| World Book, Dept. 1420, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


| I would like to know more about how World Book 
can be useful in my classroom. Please send free copy 


of ““With World Book, Science is Method.”’ 


City Zone State 


School Grade Taught 
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In this issue... 


Education, as such, bas become 


NATIONAL ELEMENTARY accepted as a universal, interna- 


tional value, quite apart from the 
different national traditions and 
e e goals. 

. . . education, itself an urban 
product, imposes urban forms of 
thought and behavior on rural pop- 

without to 
V 











ulations due regard 
their relevance to rural life 
Second thoughts about rural edu- 
cation are a crying need in a world 
where peasants still make up the 
vast majority of the world’s popu- 
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Cc 4s N T E N T 8s lation. Charles Madge in “Educa- 
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PAGE tional Assumptions in the United 

LITERATURE FOR THE PRINCIPAL Kingdom: How Relevant Are 
a They for Other Countries?” p. 17. 

“I Never Have Time To Read”—John Sternig ......... 12 To force a class of 30 pupils into 

a lockstep pattern of assigned read- 

Comparative Education ing and exercises in the basic text 
Notes on Articles—J. A. Lauwerys ..........000 cee. 14 is to abuse both the pupil and the 
textbook. The sequence of learning 

} Educational Assumptions in the United Kingdom: How which the textbook  prevides 
Relevant Are They for Other Countries?—Charles should be a source of guidance and 


direction to teachers and pupils. 
On the other hand, it is essential 
that the teacher superimpose on 


I ie Irn g ie aie hes 5G: ee ee ER Oa 17 


From Egypt—A. El-Koussy ....0..cccciccccscssenes 22 : eee 
8YI , this sequence the dictates of bis 
. : own pupils’ needs. Wesle varl- 
New and Worth Reading—Joseph Lassoie ............. 26 — 2 Bese is Ww esley Carl 
. son in “The Principal and the 
ae ae ms ‘ ' Textbook,” p. 2 
The Principal and the Textboole—Wesley H. Carlson .... 29 tbook,” p. 29. 


In this issue, the “New and 
I Worth Reading” feature has been 


Improving Decision-Making w ith Groups—Gordon / : 
is made an integral part of the theme. 
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Lippitt ........... ial alice bal hc SER Pe eS 33 You'll find it on p. 26 instead of 
its customary position near the 
back of the magazine. 

FEATURES = 

Next issue ... 
ae Te Ra ee Te a is hoists i ac cence 7 The theme for the December 
issue is “Grouping for Instruc- 

New and Worth Reading ......... ee ae ee 26 tion.” 

The December magazine will 
Our Advertisers ...........0.005.. 5s ni Gg liye facie loti eae 25 contain data about the candidates 
for the Executive Committee. It 
Cooperation for Competence ............-0+0+0+000: 38 will also include a four-page de- 
scription of plans for the Annual 
Wewe—Local, State, National .....c0cicccocccdccdsrcen 42 Meeting of the Department to be 
held in Los Angeles, from Feb- 
Coming Events ............ssceeeeeccceccccccsconene 48 ruary 28 through March 4, 1959. 
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Basic #4 
Unit builds 
everything 
i shown here 
f«< 
in all 3 vs 
sizes... 


6x6x 6—6x 6x 12—6x6x 24 


what a fascinating way to meet arithmetic! 


Count change in the block store. Buy a ticket on sizes. Boards are an exact yard long. Building is 


the block bus. Discover two little blocks equal one quick and easy—the interlock means structures 
big block— stay up, nice and steady, during play 
So many ways these Mor-Pla hollow blocks can Kiln-dried, Grade A Ponderosa pine (not a knot 
help your teachers prepare children for concepts of | anywhere). Beautifully sanded and sealed. _.. 
quantity, measure, fractions! Give your kindergarten and first grades this in 
Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox come in 6, 12, and 24-inch mediate learning aid—order today! 
Basic Unit #4: twelve Unit #10: twelve six-inch Unit #6: six 24-inch 
12-inch blocks, 4 boards $30 cubes (plain ends) $17.50 blocks, 4 boards $30 


Prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Mic 


o 
mor-pla iumbo-blox order direct: Dept. P 10, R H Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich, = 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 
| This year we welcome to the presidency of our Department, Margaret W. Efraemson, 

Principal of the Walton School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Efraemson brings to this office a rich background as an educator and leader in 
professional associations. In addition to her experience as a principal, she has worked as a 
| teacher, teacher aide, and child study consultant in the Philadelphia schools. She has served as 
Professional Committee Chairman of two school districts in the city, planned curriculum con- 
ferences, and been a member of workshop staffs. 

Among her activities with professional organizations, Mrs. Efraemson has served three 
| years as a member of the Editorial Advisory Board of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
one of these years as Book Review Editor. She has also appeared on a number of national 
programs as a speaker, discussion leader, and panel participant, and has contributed articles to 
educational magazines. Her offices in various professional groups have included the presidency 
of two chapters of Pi Lambda Theta and the Philadelphia Principals Association, and member- 
ship on the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania Elementary Principals Association. 

During the past summer, Mrs. E fraemson has been activ ely engaged i in carrying out several 
of her responsibilities as president. She attended the NEA Convention in Clev eland, the De- 
partment’s 16th annual summer conference at the University of Denver, and the First Leader- 
ship Skills Workshop at Bethel, Maine, cosponsored by the DESP and the National Training 
} Laboratories, NEA. 

The Department looks forward to a year of continued activity and growth with Mrs. 





Efraemson’s leadership as president. 
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One by One J YES throuch 
(GRADE ONE) 
e High interest and genuine child appeal li 
Two by Two e Skillfully planned sensory aids 
. , — 
(GRADE TWO) e Discovery of basic number relationships 
e Development of ability to compute and solve 

By problems zue 
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President’s M eSSALE 


MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON 


| During July and August principals from thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, Thailand, and Japan participated in the two rich summer sessions orapw by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals at Denver University and at the National Training 
Laboratories in Bethel, Maine. With the Rocky Mountains as a backdrop, one-hundred-forty- 
four of us considered the kind of education needed as a basis for scientific living in today’s and 
| tomorrow’s world. Surrounded by the green and white peace that is New E ngland in summer, 
thirty-seven of us at Bethel built our own internal excitements as we sought to develop in our- 
selves new self-knowledge and skills of group leadership. In other campus settings hundreds more 
of us spent thoughtful weeks of study. Many others of us sought extra income ‘and new job per- 
spective by taking temporary employment. Still others of us traveled, hoping to attain, as an extra 
| dividend, new cultural insights from which to view our own communities. Some of us stayed 
quietly at home determinedly at rest. Now all of us, with summer well behind, are drawing on 
these vacation reservoirs and our past professional competencies to help us work with the special 
blend of children, chalk, and curriculum known as the American elementary school. 
Our Department publications, conferences, committee work, and field work will give prin- 


__ 


cipals valuable professional assistance during the coming year. The 37th Yearbook, The Ele- 
mentary School Principalship—A Research Study, will soon be in our hands. Composite pictures 
of today’s principal and his practices emerge from an interpretation of the statistical data that 

will stimulate us in our professional organizations to push harder for desirable changes. TH: Na- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PrincrpaL will emphasize in coming issues grouping for instruction, mathe- 
matics, spelling, music and art. The Membership Directory and Annual Report will give each 
member detailed information about the Department’s program, including its finances. Please 
notice that we are voting in January on a proposal to increase our dues from $5.00 to $8.00. Serv- 
ice to Our 17,013 members last year cost us $11.42 per capita for each $5.00 membership. Chis 
magic cannot continue. We need this extra income to continue our present services. 

‘Our Annual Meeting in Los Angeles, February 28—March 4, 1959, will center on “Improv- 
ing Leadership for Elementary Schools.” Plans are already well advanced and we hope that at 
least 4,000 of us will attend. It is by working together in such meetings that we can improve the 
professional stature of our group and the quality of our service to our communities. 

Our organization offers each of us many opportunities at all seasons of the year to take a 
long look at present-day American elementary school education in a larger, more society-centered 
and future- projected framework than any one school community can provide. The Department 
needs the knowledge each of us can bring to it. From each member of the Executive Committee to 
each of you comes a cordial invitation to make a personal contribution of your time and energy 

— to our organization and our profession. 
AL 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 










Readability Level A 


(starting reading level) 


CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 40 
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|. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
"]\ IN THE ELEMENTARY 
| S$CHOOL CURRICULUM 


by ARTHUR G. MILLER, Boston University and VIRGINIA 
WHITCOMB, Physical Education teacher, Weston, Mass. 


Carefully selected activities, clearly described and logi- 
cally organized, are the heart of this guide to the ele- 
mentary school physical education program. All the 
materials have been tested by the authors in thei1 
personal teaching experience. Organizational and ad 
ministrative principles and techniques used in con 
ducting the elementary physical education program 
are described. 

331 pages Pub. 1957 Text price $5.00 


A TEACHER’S 
’ PROFESSIONAL GUIDE 


by NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant Superintendent, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Public Schools 


Chis book merits a place of honor in the current lit 
erature of education, For it is exclusively about teachers 
—their jobs, their paychecks, their ambitions, their 
human relations, their legal rights, their role in the 
community and in American society at large. It is at 
once a tribute to the classroom teacher, and a critique 
of his profession. 


358 pages Pub. 1958 Text price $5.00 


3 EDUCATION AS A 
PROFESSION 


by MYRON LIEBERMAN, Yeshiva University 


Here is the first major attempt to bring together the 
materials needed for a critical study of education as a 
profession. The text provides a fresh point of departure 
for study of major educational issues. To shed light on 
the problems, the author did extensive research outside 
of the ustval sources 

540 pages Pub. 1956 Text price $6.75 


To receive approval copies 
= promptly, write: BOX 903 











E PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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The Denver University and Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ 1958 summer confer- 
ence, “Education for Scientific Living,” was stimu- 
lating and informative. It gave me an opportunity 
to hear outstanding speakers and specialists; to have 
specific questions and problems discussed which 
gave a broader overview of problems and possible 
solutions not only in science but general educational 
areas. I appreciated hearing what was being done 
elsewhere and getting information about research 
studies and successful practices. It also gave me more 
confidence in my own efforts. Out- of- towners cer- 
tainly had an opportunity to see “the best” Denver 
has to offer—a very thoughtful gesture. I liked, too, 
the friendly atmosphere ‘which prevailed through- 
out, 

Avis Ord 
San Diego, California 


The 1958 summer conference of the Department 
and the University of Denver was wonderful. There 
was great variety in speakers—each one a specialist 
in his field to captivate the audience. Very informal 
and definite conclusions were reached as results of 
splendid participation. The greatest professional 
gain from the workshop was an appreciation of the 
fact that all elementary school principals have com- 
mon problems and it is a privilege to meet with so 
many in working toward solutions. As a result of 
this conference I'll have a greater degree of security 
in organizing my elementary school to facilitate 
scientific education. 

Mrs. S. >. Reev es 


Lake Village, Arkansas 


I have tried to keep my copies of THE NaTIoNnaL 
ELEMENTARY Principat where I could refer to them 
at will, but my teachers have also found them so 
informative that some have been borrowed. There- 
fore, if you still keep back copies on hand, | should 
like to have extra copies mailed to me. 

Theda M. Wilson 
Wilmington, Delaware 








IF YOU ARE 
REALLY CONCERNED 


ABOUT SCIENCE 


These Three Things Can Help 





e i It's Time For Better Elementary School Science 
Report of NSTA conference sponsored by National Science Foun- 
dation. Realistic suggestions and demonstrated procedures for 
building stronger programs of science in elementary schools. 


1958. 48p. $1.00 


2 Elementary School Science Bulletin 

Eight-page bulletin, 8 times a year; illustrated, color. Informa- 
tion, ideas for teaching, and suggestions for simple apparatus and 
equipment. Individual subscriptions, $1.00; group or school sub- 
scriptions (minimum of 5 to one address), 50¢ each (minimum, 
$2.50). 


3 Science Teaching Today 

Simple, tested experiments for teacher and pupil use in uppei 
elementary and junior high grades. Seven-volume set for $6.00. 
Separate volumes on Air, Water, Fuels and Fire, Heat, Mag- 
netism and Electricity, Sound, and Light and Color; $1.00 each, 


except in full sets. 


Write today for copies: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


A department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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We Wish We Knew 


Within a few weeks from the time this is being written, the Editorial Advisory Board and 
the editorial staff for THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL will be meeting to discuss plans 
for the balance of this year and to select areas for treatment in 1959-60. When we meet we 
shall be expressing indiv idual opinions as to what we think is wanted and needed in these maga- 
zines. We shall also be trying to reflect your opinions as we hear them and as we interpret w hat 
we hear and observe. 

We know you don’t all ask for or want or need exactly the same thing. We know, too, that 
we have our own individual biases, our own intellectual—or semi-intellectual-axes to grind. 
Your editor, for example, is definitely guilty of urging the inclusion of a rather large quantity 
of material on comparative education. (See page 14 of this particular issue.) To your editor, 
this seems vital and stimulating. But how does it look to you? 

We wish we knew—not just how you feel about the articles on comparative education but 
how you feel about your magazine in general. Is it meeting your needs? Are you getting what 
you want? What do you like, or not like? What do you miss? 

We wish we knew. We ask questions of individual principals. We check the correspond- 
ence that comes to the office to see what kinds of help are being requested. We listen to discus- 
sions at professional meetings. We think we know something about what you want in your 
Department magazine, but we need to know more. A letter from you, giving your reactions 
and your suggestions, will be genuinely helpful to your Editorial Advisory Board, to your 


editorial staff—and ultimately, we hope, to you. Tso 
, 
Mt Edler 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editor: DorotHy NEUBAUER 
Assistant Editor: Mary Dawson 
Editorial Assistant: JACQUELINE SHIVERS 
Business Manager: Ray TYLer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
MarcareT W. ErraemMson, Merion AMBER Mitprep WItson, 3521 Grand View 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


James M. May, 5135 S. New Haven, Tulsa, 


President, 
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President-elect, A. RayMonp Epaucu, Whit- 
tier School, 815 E. Farnum, Royal Oak, Oklahoma 
Michigan Martin C. Tate, 2338 W. Monroe, Phoenix, 
rs . ; \rizonz 
Vice-president, Oxrive A. Lowry, E. 514 — 
Hoffman Avenue, Spokane, Washington Executive Secretary, Ropert W. Eaves, 1201 
— Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Members-at-large, Ratpw S. Evupatry, 234 : 


Kensington Avenue, Missoula, Montana Assistant Executive Secretary, Dororuy 
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Since 1910, each edition of The Book of Knowledge has 
been the modern children’s encyclopedia, geared to a 
child’s need, geared to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human knowledge and is 
integrated with every unit of the curriculum. Moreover, 
the 1958 Book of Knowledge is unique in its range of 
science material at the elementary level. 

Today, in its new binding, up-dated by continuous re- 
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vision, charged with new articles and new illustrations, it 
is the irreplaceable teaching tool. 


The Book of Knowledge is the only children’s encyclo- 
pedia that has both a table of contents AND an index, 
features of utmost importance to you in teaching refer- 
ence skills. Children find what they are looking for easily 
in The Book of Knowledge; from it they acquire a lifetime 


habit of reference research. 
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—THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes « 7,884 pages 

12,200 illustrations—about 2.000 in color « 170 maps 
Since 1954: 

216 entirely new articles 

750 new fact entries 

3,179 new illustrations 





THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. © 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Have you ever heard a professional associate 
say, “I never have time to read”? As a matter of 
fact, how are you doing on that pile of profes- 
sional magazines you have accumulated for that 
“free evening” or that “unscheduled weekend”? 
How about those important reports on research 
on a half dozen pertinent topics you have prom- 
ised yourself you will surely get at before the 
year is over? Can you keep up with all the pro- 
fessional reading you ought to do, or do you 
scan the book reviews in hopes of getting at 
least the gist of what you can’t read yourself? 

The problem of keeping up with professional 
literature is not unique to the teaching profession. 
Probably every busy professional person be- 
moans the fact that he is so busy professing that 
he has no time to keep up with new developments 
in his field. It is not a problem to be disregarded. 
The professional person can get along for a time 
on the studies he made in his pre-service prepara- 
tion. But in due time the gas tank runs dry and 
you can’t keep going on just air, although many 
people try. 

What’s the answer? First of all, let’s see if time 
is really as scarce as we make out. It becomes a 
habit to say, “Am I ever in a whirl!” Sometimes 
we do it just to make sure people know how busy 
we are and that we really earn our salary check 
each month. Maybe the whirl is not as ‘tight as 
we think it is. Do you have time to watch televi- 


John Sternig is Assistant Superintendent of the Glen- 


coe Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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sion? Have you found time for a card game 
lately? Did you get to the ball game last week- 
end? How many “fish did you catch last month? 
How many movies did you see? Maybe you even 
read that lurid “true-to-life” best seller. In other 
words, did you find time for something besides 
work? If so, the problem is not that there is no 
time to read but that you chose to use it for other 
activities. 

There are some who will immediately reply) 
that recreation is essential for effective a 
True enough! But isn’t time for keeping up i 
one’s chosen life work equally important? Time 
for this cannot properly be taken from the day’s 
work. It is a personal responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Recreation and self-improvement should 
both get a fair share of our non- working hours. 
Obviously this means a rationing of time and 
some self-discipline to stick to whatever plan 
we develop. But this is a matter of personal de- 
cision, beyond the scope of this article. 

What can be considered here 
which teachers and administrators can better ob- 
tain, read, and use the wealth of professional ma- 
terial available every year. 

First of all, what is professional reading? One 
answer might be: any thing which improves our 
competence in our work. ‘Another might be the 
reading we need to do to help carry out our daily 
work. In actual practice, each of us has our own 
range between the extremes of professional read- 
ing of a general nature and reading for a specific 
purpose. We are generally forced to do the most 
urgent of the latter and we promise ourselves 
the former. The degree of frustration we feel 
probably depends on “how far up the scale we go. 

Next, we might ask ourselves how professional 
materials come to our attention. There are hun- 
dreds of books and periodicals as well as articles 
in the daily papers and periodicals for the general 
public. Some we run across ourselves, 
brought to our attention by associates, still others 
reach us through the mail as part of membership 
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or as advertisements. And every year we prob- 
ably miss more than we read. 

What plan does your school use for sharing 
ideas gained from materials read by staff and ad- 
ministration? If the reading is done towards the 
solution of an individual or committee problem 
or project, the ideas are incorporated within the 
final product. But how about the materials of 
general interest read by various people? 

Have you ever tried a fireside book- night 
where interested people come to discuss a book 
all have read or to hear reports on books read 
by individuals? Do you ever have brief reports 
of books or articles at faculty meetings, at the 
lunch table, or at other times when staff mem- 
bers get together? Such discussions may make it 
possible for the main ideas of new materials to be 
presented and evaluated without the need for 
everyone to read everything. 

Have you a professional library in your school 
or school system? Books for teachers are as es- 
sential as books for children. As teachers, admin- 
istrators, or specialists discover new and useful 
materials they should be requisitioned for the 
professional library. But, obtained, they 
must be used to be of any value. The person w ho 
orders the book has a responsibility for seeing 
that it is used. Perhaps a review for the bulletin, 
a report at a meeting, or a personal suggestion 
will get the material used where it is needed. 

The principal can use the professional mate- 
rials to help a teacher with whom he has been 
discussing some problem. He can take the new 
book on science education to the new teacher 
who needs it. The committee chairman can use 
the professional library for providing up-to-date 
material for his group. In this and other w ays the 


once 


library becomes a resource for school improve- 
ment rather than j just a collection of books. Read- 
ing for a purpose is more conducive to changes 
in practice than mere general reading. 

What is your school doing about membership 
in professional organizations? Is this up to the 
individual teacher? Does the school c carry any 
memberships? Have you any plan for sharing 
good ideas presented in the periodicals and year- 
books? Often school memberships and subscrip- 
tions carry the address of the superintendent or 
principal. In these offices good materials some- 
times pile up all year, eventually to be filed, 


discarded, or forgotten. The same thing often 
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happens to reports of research and new develop- 
ments. The busy administrator skims them, makes 
a mental note to study this or that, and then gets 
swamped with other things while the mail brings 
a new load about which to feel frustrated. 

If this sounds familiar, why not work out a 
routing system? Someone looks at materials as 
they come in, decides who can make the best 
use of them, and then routes them accordingly. 
The individuals receiving the materials take the 
responsibility for sharing new ideas in an appro- 
priate way. The load of ‘reading and evaluating is 
thus divided and the chances for getting new 
ideas into action improve. 

Does your school take advantage of the pro- 
fessional services and available from 
the national and state education associations and 
their various departments? How about the U. S. 
Office of Education, the consultative services and 
free materials from publishers and from respons- 


materials 


ible industrial groups? 

How about books and articles on educational 
topics written for the general public? These are 
often controversial. Some are written to hurt and 
hinder more than to help and heal. Too often 
are content 


educators ignore them entirely or 
This is 


with magazine digests of the materials. 
shortsighted. When we discuss issues with the 
public we need to know first-hand what was said. 

Perhaps some reader may be wondering how 
one can find out what new professional mate- 
rials are appearing if the school system does not 
have a comprehensive plan for discovering them. 
One suggestion is to read the book reviews in 
magazines such as this one. Reviews of new mate- 
rials often help the reader decide which to obtain 
for personal reading. Public libraries carry new 
books on education, and contact should be main- 
tained between school and public library for this 
as well as the other usual reasons. Browsing in 
bookstores is another way to find new materials. 

But no matter what techniques are used to find 
out about and obtain new professional materials 
it all gets back to the original problem of finding 
time to read and to use what we read. We all do 
the things we consider to be important. Let’s con- 
vince ourselves that professional reading is im- 
portant to each of us individually and to the 
school system in which we work. With such con- 
viction the time will probably be found. Without 
this conviction this article has been in vain. 
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Notes on Articles 
J. A. LAUWERYS 
Any classification which lumps together Texan 


oildrillers, Portuguese peasants, and London bank 
clerks, while separating engineers in Detroit from 





In this issue, which deals with a variety of 
literature of interest to the elementary school 
principal, it seems appropriate to include litera- 
ture in the area of comparative education. Not 
only in the United States but also in many 
other parts of the world, educators are taking 
a close look at their educational programs and 
evaluating them with respect to their adequacy 
for present and future needs. 

Most of the February 1958 issue of The New 
Era, a magazine published in England, was 
devoted to: 1) a consideration of educational 
assumptions in the United Kingdom; and 2) 
the relevance of these assumptions for certain 
other countries—Egypt, India, Iraq, Japan, 
and Thailand. Through the Education Clear- 
ing House of Unesco we have secured per- 
mission to reprint, entirely or in part, several 
of these articles. This service is provided by 
Unesco as part of its program of diffusion 
of technical information on education. 

In this issue of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL we are including some of the ar- 
ticles. Additional articles will appear in the 
December issue. The December issue will also 
include a comparable article written by an 
American educator about the educational 
program in the United States. 














J. A. Lauwerys is Professor of Comparative Education 
at the University of London Institute of Education and 
Chairman of the New Education Fellowship. 
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those in Tokyo, and shepherds in Kashmir from 
those in the Andes, is evidently very misleading. 
Furthermore, it obscures the fact—evident to the 
most superficial tourist—that the nations of Asia 
differ among themselves at least as much as do 
those of Europe. Indeed, in many ways the cul 
tural gap between China and India is greater than 
that between India and, say, Greece. 

Geographically Europe is a peninsula protrud- 
ing from the great land mass of the Old World, 
just as India is. To speak of it as a separate “con- 
tinent” is a parochial concept. But from the six- 
teenth century onwards some nations in north 
west Europe developed a new science and a new 
technology. In consequence, these nations pros 
pered mightily; their populations increased faster 
and were better nourished and healthier than 
others. In addition, they acquired tremendous 
cultural and political power over many ancient 
and civilized nations, many of which were re- 
duced to mere dependencies. 

The positive material gain to the world was 
enormous but it came at the cost of a dislocation 
of values as well as of much brutality, bloodshed, 
and exploitation, often accompanied by a display 
of arrogance. There was left a heritage of bitter- 
ness and resentment. Now, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, the previously rejected nations are reacting 
vigorously, even explosively. They reach out 
towards full political and economic independence 
and see salvation in the application of science 
and technology—the sources of European power 
—to the process of production. They realize that 
this makes it necessary to change social systems 
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de haut en bas and they are willing to undergo 
this painful process—even though they do not 
want simply to ape modern Euramerican ways. 
For most of these nations are highly cultured, 
rightly proud of the achievements of their an- 
cestors. 

Everywhere in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica it is realized that social and economic trans- 
formation necessitates the skillful use of school 
and university. There is tremendous, passionate 
faith in the power of education not only among 
leaders and officials but equally among workers 
and peasants. The paramount desire, of course, 
is to catch up with Europe and the USA—that is, 
to become as rich and as powerful. But in the at- 
titude to educational policy a difference may be 
noted between countries like India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon on the one hand, and Japan and Thailand 
on the other. In the former, the educational sys- 
tem was introduced by colonial rulers anxious to 
convert pupils to Christianity, 
themselves with skilled and loyal clerks or admin- 
istrators. But, with countries which at least nom- 
inally retained their independence, the national 
purpose was always more evident: that is, techni- 
cal education was more directly supported and 
patriotism promoted. . . . 

Nevertheless, it is just as difficult to invent a 
piece of social mechanism as it is to invent a new 
engineering device. The educational institutions 
of the West were therefore simply imported both 
by free and by dependent countries. ‘The second- 
ary schools of Ceylon, India, or Egypt resembled 
those of Britain or France. The roles and func- 
tions of inspectors, headmasters and teachers 
were much the same as in Europe. The manner 


while providing 


in which the ministries of education gathered and 
distributed funds or issued regulations and in- 
structions was almost identical, say, in France and 
in Japan. Even curricula and syllabuses 
copied—sometimes with strange results, as when 
African children studied English buttercups while 
ignoring tropical vegetation, and Malays learned 
poems about the daffodils and skylarks which 
they had never seen. 

The educational institutions of northern Eur- 
ope, however, had developed slowly to serve 
European purposes, and they were ‘attuned to 
European traditions. For instance, the English 
pattern took account of a prevalent suspicion of 
central government. It distributed power and 
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responsibility between local and national author- 
ities; it tended towards decentralization. The 
French pattern, on the other hand, affected by 
the monarchical heritage of the Ancien Régime 
as well as by the Napoleonic reorganization, 
tended towards decentralization. Ev idently it 
cannot be assumed that either institutional pat- 
tern will serve, say, Asian peoples with other 
needs and traditions. 

In his article Professor Madge isolates and ana- 
lyzes briefly some of the assumptions which per- 
meate English education, and asks our other 
contributors to tell him and us how far these as- 
sumptions are operative and relevant in their own 
countries. He takes into account mainly what 
might be called massive trends and forces, as well 
as the operation of institutions. This is only half 
the story. of course. There are more subtle in- 
fluences at work. Institutions have been taken 
over, but so have ideas—often without clear 
realization that this was happening. Sometimes 
these ideas have been transported across a lang- 
uage barrier in an encysted terminological form. 
We cannot be certain that the connotation of 
words like “teacher,” “family,” 
“cooperation,” “competition,” remains the same 
when they are translated into Korean or Urdu, 
since words gain meanings in social contexts. 
Strange misunderstandings arise from this fact. 
The assumptions hidden beneath apparently clear 
terms may, in time, profoundly modify the course 
of educational reform. So may the general back- 
ground of thinking familiar to a student. 

. Let us turn our attention to the answers of- 
fered by our contributors to Professor Madge’s 
questions. Certain general features 
come clear. All agree that a religion generally 
adhered to has and will continue to have a direct 
effect upon the educational pattern, and all con- 
sider this to be beneficial in strengthening the ac- 
ceptance of moral and ethical codes. Only Dr. 
Yaguchi expresses reserv ations. Again, all the con- 
tributors—excepting again the ‘Japanese—stress 
the fact that most of the people in their coun- 
tries—more than 80 percent—live close to the 
land, get their living by using traditional tools 
and techniques, depend upon barter rather than 
money. They point out that the Western type 
of school is by its nature an agent of urbanization, 
adapting pupils to life in cities rather than en- 
riching the quality of life in the countryside. 
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Some believe that in their own lands it will al- 
ways be necessary for the majority to till the 
fields and tend the cattle. This makes them won- 
der whether the European-type primary and 
middle schools ought not to be profoundly 
changed before adoption (perhaps in the direc- 
tion of the Basic Schools to which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave support?) Yet a doubt arises. The 
conditions of life of peasants cannot be improved 
unless they learn to apply scientific knowledge to 
the production of food and improve the organi- 
zation of their labor. Furthermore, as the process 
of food-getting is modernized, fewer workers are 
needed on the land. The flight from country to 
town is a symptom of economic progress. Per- 
haps school must and should aim at the urbaniza- 
tion of rural youth. 

Regarding the third question there is a com- 
plete unanimity but a unanimity based perhaps 
partly upon a misunderstanding. Every contribu- 
tor accepts the notion that a balance of some sort 
must be struck between innovation and tradi- 
tion. Yet, evident in their papers, is a strong de- 
sire to cleave to cherished and valuable cultural 
traits. Not one of them would like to see his com- 
patriots turn into bacon-and-egg breakfasters, 
lovers of cricket who occasionally attend the 
parish church or patronize the local pub. They 
want to see their own customs and way of life 
flourish and develop. But what if their traditions 
militate actively against science and industriali- 
zation? It is evident that the English ways do not 
do so since science and industrialization were 
born here. Can we be equally sure that other 
ways—say the Hindu or the Moslem ways or at 
least some of their features—are reconcilable 
with modernization? And another point: educa- 
tional centralization and rigorous direction may, 
in some cases, be essential to national unification 
and to quick progress. No one can doubt, for in- 
stance, that the astonishingly rapid industrializa- 
tion of Japan depended upon the leadership of 
the Central Ministry of Education. How far can 
respect for local needs and conditions in fact be 
reconciled with the need for unification? In this 
connection the problems of India can fruitfully 
be studied. 

It is unnecessary here to analyze the answers 
given to the fourth and fifth questions, namely 
those on the influence upon education of social 
stratification and of the usually low social posi- 
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tion of women. The papers themselves offer brief 
summaries. It will suffice to note that everywhere 
learning and education enjoy high prestige, often 
higher than in England, and that this prestige 
comes at least in part from the fact that those 
who have had command of learning—normally a 
scarce commodity—have occupied leading posi- 
tions. Hence many parents desire to provide 
schooling for their children in order to help 
them to rise in the social hierarchy, whatever 
may be the nature of this hierarchy. But it is not 
unfair to say that every one of our contributors 
has shied away from a direct answer to the pre- 
cise question formulated by Professor Madge. 
This no doubt arises from two causes. First, be- 
cause within the democratic ideology, uni- 
versally professed, there is dislike and mistrust of 
any form of educational privilege and a prefer- 
ence for undifferentiated schools, together 
a belief that these offer the best means of recruit- 
ing talent wherever it may exist. Secondly, be- 
cause the careful educational and sociologic al re- 
searches needed to support a reasoned answer 
simply do not exist. Even in England, a relatively 
advanced country, very few such investigations 
have been carried out. Regarding the position of 
women, much the same sort of thing may be said. 
Often the laws and even traditions of the land 
award them rights and privileges which conven- 
tion and the social heritage prevent them from 
exercising or enjoying. It may be added that 
Unesco has for some years promoted a large- 
scale, continuing inquiry vy into this problem. 

The last of the six questions is at once the 
most difficult and the most all-embracing. Dr. 
Mohammed Nasir deals with it in a way which 
undoubtedly applies to many economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. He rejects strongly— 
many of us would add, rightly—the notion that 
the British ethos can be or should be transplanted. 
But the rest of his paper makes clear his belief 
that the school must help in molding moral and 
political conduct. As regards those values em- 
bodied in the British ethos which are universal 
and valid for all men and all places, however, 
these can be and will be adopted. 

This leads us to a general conclusion which 
emerges from all the papers collected. The first 
stage of modernization led everywhere to the 
simple unthinking imitation and copying of 
Euramerican institutions, practices and customs. 
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The stage now reached, that of maturity and self- 
confidence, will lead to the transformation of 
these institutions and ideas, to their adaptation to 
new environments, to their re-creation. 

This great task cannot be carried 
quickly. ‘Tt needs much courage and, above all, 
wisdom and insight. The New Education Fel- 
lowship believes that, by collecting and publish- 
ing papers like those here presented, it is mak- 
ing a contribution to the necessary clarification 
of purpose and aim. What we have, of course, is 
only a modest beginning. Here are representa- 
tives of five countries answering questions put by 
a sociologist and educationalist in a sixth country. 
The careful scholarship of the answers, the vigor 
and verve of much of the writing, prove once 
again fruitful intercultural dialogues can 


through 


how 


Educational Assumptions 
in the United Kingdom: 


be. We have every reason to be grateful for the 
generosity of our contributors who allow us, by 
their sincerity and frankness, to share in their 
problems and to learn from their experience. 
From them we can learn much about ourselves 
and about our own Euramerican outlook. We be- 
gin to see ourselves as others see us—a chasten- 
ing experience. But more: during the past three 
hundred years the rest of the world has learned 
much from Europe. India, China, and many 
others have proved very apt pupils. Let it not be 
thought that we in Europe—East or West— in 
the USA or the USSR have nothing to learn from 
the other two-thirds of mankind! They, too, have 
treasure houses which they will gladly open for 
us when we have the humility and wisdom to 
ask them to do so. 





How Relevant Are They for Other Countries? 


CHARLES MADGE 

In the United Kingdom, by the middle of the 
twentieth century, education has become one of 
the main activities—one is tempted to say indus- 
tries—of the society. It is an activity predomi- 
nantly carried out on a secular basis, on behalf of 
the state, by a large corps of teachers, an increas- 
ing proportion of whom have received special 
training, working in and through a highly elab- 
orate network of institutions. Among the activi- 
ties of our society, education is almost unique in 
being an activity imposed by statute on all citi- 
zens and their children whether they like it or 
not. 

Yet all this organization, and the general con- 
ception behind it, is historically of very recent 
date. Education on this scale could not have 
been brought into being without the reform of 
parliament and the ev olution of the machinery of 
government Ww hich took place during the nine- 


Charles Madge is Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham in Great Britain. 
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teenth century. Parliament and government were 
reshaped because the towns were growing rap- 
idly in population, wealth and influence. Urban 
growth in its turn was due to the development 
of industry and trade. Industrial development 
was the prime mover in the sequence of events 
which led to educational expansion. 

This expansion still continues. It may well be 
that, from a later perspective, the process of in- 
teraction between educational institutions and the 
rest of the society will seem not to have got very 

far by 1958. The need for further educational 
expansion is generally accepted, but its relation 
to the other ideals and activities of the society is 
obscure. On examination, the idea of education 
in this country turns out to be a complex of ideas 
which are w orking themselves out in a number of 
separate dimensions, partially independent of one 
another. In this essay I shall begin by attempting 
to set out four main dimensions of the educational 
idea, and three main institutional influences at 
work in its development. 


t7 








I begin with a more or less Marxist dimension. 
Industry, I have said, was the prime mover in the 
great changes of the nineteenth century. Indus- 
trialization forged and consolidated two social 
classes—the urban middle class and the industrial 
working class. Their successive rise to influence 
in the United Kingdom has supplied the political 
energy for the extension of education by the 
state. If we are to understand the values which 
are embodied in the educational system, we must 
think of them as evolving side by side with the 
values and interests of these two classes. To be 
more precise, a minority of the middle class— 
those who could be described as public-spirited 
or politically minded—has for at least a hundred 
years been active in promoting and improving 
the education of the under-educated. A similarly 
active minority of the working class has been 
eager to obtain a greater share of the benefits of 
education. There has been an alliance, if not an 
exact correspondence of aim, between these two 
important minorities. 

Because it has grown out of this alliance, the 
ideology or philosophy of universal education is 
broad and vague in character. This has helped to 
avoid partisan conflict, just as in the Church of 
England, sectarian conflict has been avoided by 
the latitudinarian philosophy of unity-with- dif- 
ference. Obviously there have been differences in 
English educational thought as in English politi- 
cal or religious thought, but the prevailing cli- 
mate has been of debate rather than struggle. 
There have been two class emphases, but a single 
dominant national aim. From the point of view 
of the labor politician, it has been essential to 
hasten the day when children of working-class 
parents should have free access to educational 
privilege. From the point of view of the liberal- 
conservative (or, as he would see himself, na- 
tionally-minded) politician, it has been desirable 
to give talented children of all classes the educa- 
tional means to contribute to national strength 
and productivity. 

These are the public attitudes and ideologies, 
based on the dimension of class. Turning next 
to the dimension of family, we know that pri- 
vately, in every home, there have crystallized 
around the situation and aspiration of each ma- 
turing family group a set of values about educa- 
tion which, while not entirely separate from 
the public values, was by no means necessarily 


Is 


identical with them. It is only recently, and even 
now very imperfectly, that the research methods 
of the social sciences have made it possible to in- 
vestigate private opinion and to give it due 
weight alongside of public opinion. For example, 
politicians would almost certainly differ in their 
estimate of the extent to which working-class 
parents desire education for their children be- 
yond the secondary modern school level. Re- 
cently published research! suggests that about 
half such parents are “frustrated” by the failure 
of their children to attain the level desired. As 
more evidence accumulates, and the facts become 
more widely known, this will no doubt react 
upon public opinion and political leaders. In the 
meantime, social research can elucidate further 
the motivation towards education within the fam- 
ily. Private motivation is found to vary not onl) 
between social classes but within social classes. 
For obvious historical reasons, middle-class fam- 
ilies are more conscious of the importance of 
education in the competition for jobs and status. 
But a similar attitude is widely, 
to be found among working- class families. 

A third dimension is given to educational values 
by the tendency for the population to divide into 
the more and the less intellectually minded. So 
marked is this polarization that there may be 
said to exist a somewhat v aguely defined intellec- 
tual class, or intelligentsia. “Some of its members 
are also class-conscious members of the working 
class or middle class. But for most of them, their 
intellectual affiliations count for more than their 
class origins. Naturally the more intellectual sec- 
tion of the population has a disproportionate in- 
fluence on educational ideas and values in the so- 
ciety as a whole. Against it has to be set the 
distrust and fear of intellectualism which is con- 
spicuous in all strata of English society. This 
long-standing hostility has its characteristic work- 
ing-class and middle-class 
has led educationists to try to popularize edu- 
cation by disguising it as play. . . In spite of per- 
sistent philistinism, the trend w eaha now appear 
to be towards more wide- -spread acceptance of 
the value of intellectual attainment. Making for 
this trend are current changes in occupational 
structure and also in the communication and ac- 
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1Floud, Halsey and Martin. Social Class and Educa- 
tional Opportunity. London. Heinemann. 1957. 
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cessibility of knowledge. The number of both 
full-time and part-time intellectuals is increasing 
as a proportion of the population, with perhaps 
a certain dilution of the “pure” type of scholar- 
ship and intellectual idiosyncrasy. 

The fourth dimension is introduced by 
continuing influence of the historical past. Edu- 
cational institutions and in the United 
Kingdom are in part highly traditional, but there 
are also strong tendencies to innovation and ex- 
periment. Most educationists in this country place 
almost equal weight on tradition and innovation. 
Che length of British history, the preservation of 
cathedral and castle, are 
balanced by ambition to excel in scientific dis- 
CoV ery, in supersonic planes and atomic pow er 
stations. One must take full account also of the 
and influence of the public 
of Oxford and 


the 


values 


church and monarchy, 


continuing power 
schools and of the Universities 
Cambridge, the traditional recruiting grounds of 
elites these privileged institutions are more 
than holding their own and represent the first 
choice of those who can secure admission to 
them. 

Amid these multi-dimensional values, 
taken of the influence exerted by three 


account 
must be ; 
institutional systems in extending and consolidat- 
ing the scope of educational opportunity. Firstly, 
the churches. Especially in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many of the clergy worked for more wide- 
spread education, partly in its own right, partly 
because of the democratic element in the Chris- 
tian ideal, and partly as a means to evangelization. 
In spite of twentieth century secularism, it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the con- 
tinued influence of the Christian religion and its 
ministers—a_ diffuse influence extending 
widely beyond the relatively small 
tive believers and church attenders. 
there is the influence of economic 
It has 


moral 
circle of ac- 


Secondly, 
institutions and of economic calculation. 
long been apparent that two factors which go a 
long way to decide the level of economic pro- 
ductivity ‘of a society are the literacy of its in- 
dustrial rank and file, and the extent to which 
the most suitably endowed brains are selected 
from all classes for training, specialization, and 
leadership. The need to increase national pro- 
ductivity in an 
has popularized 
that education is an investment of national re- 


increasingly competitive world 
and emphasized the calculation 
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not only worth the cost but of high 
priority. This calculation unites w orking- class 
and middle-class leaders, public and private opin- 
ion, intellectuals and philistines, traditionalists 
and experimentalists. It is true that it has to over- 
come the resistance of educationally privileged 
groups, and also that it has to compete w ith 
other claims for the finance, manpower, build- 
ings, equipment and other resources needed. But 
there can be no doubt about the long-term effect 
of the economic spur on the process of extending 
and improving educational facilities. 

Thirdly, we must remember the influence ex- 
erted by ‘those who are themselves professionally 
The individual teacher 


sources 


concerned with education. 
is disposed by both conviction and interest to try 
o persuade ‘children, parents and the public at 
wah to value education more highly. The 
ganized teaching profession, by 1 raising the status 
of the individual teacher, and by its own public 
relations, forwards this process of persuasion. Of 
special importance are those at the top—directors 
of education, professors of education, headmas- 
ters of leading schools, principals of 
vice-chancellors of universities. It may be noted 
that these key men often make speeches and 
sometimes write books, and from them proceeds 
a good deal of the verbalized content of what we 
may call the ideology of education. 
To sum up the analy sis so far, 
to education in the United Kingdom may be seen 


or- 


colleges, 


values assigned 


as Ke along four dimensions: 

. The Class Dimension. Politically 
wiles class aspirations (individual initiative in 
the service of national development) have com- 
bined with politically organized working-class 
aspirations (equality of opportunity and collec- 
tive betterment) to strengthen public opinion in 
favor of more and better education. 

The Family Dimension. Private as well 
public interest has become increasingly focused 


organized 


on education as a means to social advancement, 
both in middle-class and working-class families. 

3. The Intellectual Dimension. The minority 
which places high value on intellectual attain- 
ment has grown in numbers and consolidated its 
position occupationally. 

4. The Historical Dimension. Characteristic of 
British society is its continued cautious balance 
between tradition and innovation, in education as 
in other fields. 
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Within these four dimensions, the influence of 
the churches, of economic institutions, and of 
the educational profession itself, have helped to 
establish education on its present large-scale 
basis and may be expected to bring about con- 
tinuing expansion. 

First in western Europe, but later throughout 
the world, the growth of industrial towns, the 
spread of their products through trade, the de- 
velopment of transport and communications with 
them and from them—this mechanically based 
process has been superposed on the social proc- 
esses by which institutions evolve and adjust to 
one another. The cultural effect may be com- 
pared to that of conquest. It is possible that, be- 
fore the industrial era, there was a comparable 
dislocation of “social systems” in the generations 
that followed upon an invasion—for example, 
the Moghul invasion of Hindu India. 

There are today many countries in the world 
which are being “inv aded” by technical and eco- 
nomic change. Every such country is pressing 
ahead with the development of its educational 
system, irrespective of wide variations in the 
political, religious, and economic background. 
Education, as such, has become accepted as a 
universal, international value, quite apart from 
the different national traditions and goals. Those 
countries which have not yet established com- 
pulsory primary education are held back only by 
difficulties, insurmountable at the present stage, 
in providing staff and buildings. 

Traditionalist resistance on the part of ruling 
minorities and religious groups to the extension 
of education and literacy seem to belong to the 
historical past, at any rate so far as opinions are 
expressed in public. The adoption by govern- 
ments of progressive educational policies has 
come much faster in the rest of the world than 
it came in the United Kingdom during the nine- 
teenth century. Other countries have in fact 
taken over, often with little alteration, educa- 
tional institutions at something like the level to 
which they have been dev eloped over the past 
150 Vears ‘of educational growth in the United 
Kingdom, western Europe, and North America. 
Countries which have only recently been “in- 
vaded” by industrial methods, attitudes and prod- 
ucts are therefore able to take advantage of a 
fairly lengthy experience in educational organi- 
zation and technique. At the same time, in most 
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cases they will seek a synthesis with their own 
inherited cultural traditions. 

If the position taken in this article is broadly 
correct, their willingness to learn from the ex- 
ample of slow-growing industrial communities 
such as the United Kingdom and other European 
countries (or from quicker growing industrial 
communities such as the USA or USSR) 
should not lead to a wholesale acceptance of in- 
stitutions which have been shaped by the special 
circumstances of historical growth. This is true, 
naturally, not only of educational institutions, 
but of political and perhaps economic institutions 
also. But I think it may ‘-e especially important to 
stress the need for caution in respect of educa- 
tional institutions. The “idea” of education with 
its moral, rational, and political components ex- 
erts a powerful pressure toward conformity with 
western models. Just as primary education is 
compulsory for the population of the United 
Kingdom, so western methods of education look 
like becoming compulsory for the population of 
the whole world. I would not dispute the ad- 
vantage of universal literacy, but can we be sure 
that a model for education developed in one par- 
ticular country, or group of countries, can be 
transferred to other countries without more con- 
sideration than is usually given to their own his- 
torical and cultural background? 


Differences Among Nations 


To help in answering this question, let us con- 
sider some of the sorts of difference between 
countries which might be important. 

First, difference in religion. So much emphasis 
has been placed on the essential unity of the 
major religions that it is now necessary to re- 
emphasize ‘their div ergence. Each religion has its 
own structure of beliefs and feelings linking the 
social, the natural, and the supernatural. Some re- 
ligions have many gods, some have one god, and 
some have no god. ‘Some assert a strong ‘claim to 
control social behavior, public or private or both; 
in some, this is a secondary or even non-existent 
function. All religions . . . have different mean- 
ings for different historical epochs; and within a 
single historical epoch, they have different mean- 
ings at different social levels. This, too, must be 
remembered in the construction of secular edu- 
cational systems against a background of religion 
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which is simultaneously developing at popular 
and esoteric levels, and probably also along di- 
verging intellectual planes of traditionalism and 
“modernism.” It cannot, moreover, be regarded 
as a historical accident that the industrial civili- 
zation of the West germinated in Christian coun- 
tries and was associated with protestant and puri- 
tan Christianity. Hence the invading culture of 
the West, though appearing in secular shape ex- 
cept in the case of direct missionary effort, car- 
ries with it overtones of the protestant ethical 
position, in its concern for individual character 
and social welfare. 

A second major difference between the nations 
is the extent of their urbanization. Rapid as has 
been the growth of towns everywhere and, 
equally important, of communications between 
town and country, many nations are predomi- 
nantly rural and will remain so in the foreseeable 
future. Almost certainly, education, itself an 
urban product, imposes urban forms of thought 
and behavior on rural populations without due 
regard to their relevance to rural life. This is 
not to say that education should not be bringing 
changes of knowledge, ideas, and behavior to the 
countryside. The question is whether the changes 
are appropriate, whether the knowledge can be 
utilized, whether the ideas are catchwords only. 
Second thoughts about rural education are a 
crying need in a world where peasants still make 
up the vast majority of the world’s population. 
The compelling need to spread literacy and in- 
crease productivity must, as time goes on, be 
tempered by a deepened understanding of peas- 
ant life and values. This is not a matter of pre- 
serving backwardness, but of developing a pro- 
gressive countryside w hich has its own cultural 
character as well as its productive system, and is 
not merely an appendage of the urban economy. 

A third great division among the nations is 
between those with a long and a short history 
of civilization. At one end of this scale are coun- 
tries like India and China, with more than 2,000 
years of cultural continuity; then countries like 
those of E urope and the Middle Fast, with from 

,500 to 500 years of such continuity; and finally 
the new” societies of America, Africa, Australia, 
and Soviet Central Asia, in which an invading 
civilization plays the dominant role. Those ele- 
ments in the cultural heritage which are distinc- 


tively national, embodied in national forms and 
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institutions, make up a variable proportion of the 
national culture as a whole. Variable also is the 
disposition of peoples and governments to value 
the heritage of the past. How should it weigh in 
the scale against the need, so intensely felt in 
every country, to concentrate on increased eco- 
nomic productivity and on raising the material 
standard of living? 

A fourth difference is in the concrete applica- 
tion of the concept of social equality. Each coun- 
try has a different history of social stratification. 
In each case, there will be a tendency for tradi- 
tional systems of stratification to be weakened 

(though they may still show surprising strength) 

and for new systems of stratification to dev elop. 
In both these processes, education is a powerful 
influence. For under-privileged groups, it is a 
means towards emancipation; for groups with 
inherited privileges, it is a means for retaining or 
improving upon their status. No government is 
able to abolish all forms of privilege by legisla- 
tion; no educational system can ignore the real- 
ities of an existing class or caste system. But 
educational authorities make slow or rapid prog- 
ress towards educational equality partly to the 
extent that they understand this existing situation 
and frame their educational institutions accord- 
ingly. Related to this variation in the structure 
of social privilege is a parallel variation in the 
status of teachers themselves, especially of pri- 
mary school teachers in a state system of secular 
education. 

A fifth difference is in the position of women. 
This has an obvious effect on the education of 
girls and the recruitment of women teachers. 
More broadly, it affects the whole process of 
the transmission of values. Every child, every 
teacher, every parent, of whichever sex, is in- 
evitably inv olved in it—not only in schools and 
other public social institutions but at the private 
level, in the family and in personal relationships, 
friendships, loves, rivalries and ambitions. 
Throughout the world there is a slow but sure 
trend towards redressing the ancient disbalance 
between the sexes, a trend which can be found 
in as many forms and at as many stages as there 
are human societies. 

A sixth difference is more difficult to form- 
ulate; perhaps it can be indicated as variation in 
the prevalent pattern of authority. This pattern 
is partly expressed in systems of law and govern- 
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ment, but it can also be seen in the conventional 
reciprocities of behavior between, for example, 


father and son, master and servant, teacher and 
pupil. To those brought up in one such pattern, 


another pattern may seem outrageous. Forms of 
respect which in one country make those who 
give and receive them alike feel socially secure 
may seem to visitors from another culture the 
hallmarks of servility and despotism. In this area 
of cultural difference it is important to remember 
that the rules and conventions of social inter- 
course not only express but partly conceal the 
realities of inter-personal obligation and loyalty. 
In a world uncertainly pledged to a sort of “co- 
existence” between democratic and autocratic so- 
cieties, old and new, the political aspect of this 
difference has an immense educational signifi- 
cance. 

Besides this political or civic aspect, there is a 
more general social-ethical aspect. In some coun- 
tries, the main responsibility for ethical educa- 
tion is centered in the home, with or without the 
reinforcement of religion; in other countries, a 
large part of this responsibility is transferred to 
schools and youth organizations, with varying de- 
grees of political direction. There is no doubt a 
connection between the way the responsibility 
for moral or social education is parcelled out and 
structure of political authority in each coun- 

; but too little is known for anyone but a 
fanatic to say that all nations should conform to 
a single pattern. 

In all of the six ways listed, the United King- 


From Egypt 


dom is different from all other countries, both 
in its history and in its actuality. The particular 
history and actuality of the U nited Kingdom is 
reflected (though imperfectly and transitionally ) 
in its educational institutions and in the 
associated with them. 
the relevance of these institutions and values to 
their own situation, educationists in other coun- 
tries might ask themselves: 

How far does the living essence of the na- 
tional religion (or religions) correspond to the 
inherent protestantism of the British educational 
system? 

How far does the 
occupations and aspirations correspond to those 
of the United Kingdom and how fast is it likely 
or desirable that this ratio should change? 

3. How far is the characteristic British wish 
to preserve a balance between tradition and in- 
novation appropriate to local cultural and eco- 
nomic conditions? 

4. How far do the local realities of social 
stratification call for a structure of educational 
privilege different from that now obtaining, for 
historical reasons, in the United Kingdom? 

5. How does the position of women compare 
with that in Britain, and what are the implica- 
tions for the education of girls and the training 
of women teachers? 

6. Where does the school fit into the pattern 
of institutions which mold moral and political 
conduct, and how feasible is it to transplant the 
ethos of British education? 


values 


Therefore, in considering 


ratio of urban to rural 





\. EL-KOUSSY 


It is not possible to answer the well-defined 
questions laid down by Professor Madge and give 
a clear picture about the renewal of education in 
Egypt without recounting briefly the history of 
education in Egypt since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, with a cursory glance at the 
preceding periods. 

A. El-Koussy is Under Secretary for Education and 
Technical Counsellor to the Egyptian Government 
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Until the middle of 
Egypt, as part of the Islamic world, was con- 
tributing a great deal to the development of 
civilization and learning. Our philosophers, sci- 
entists, and mathematicians helped not only to 
propagate the learning of the ancient Greek and 
Egy ptian philosophers; they also handed over the 
fruits of their own original and productive think- 
ing to Europe through Venice and her traders, 


the thirteenth century, 
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through the contacts with the Crusaders, and 
through Spain. 

Pure and applied mathematics, the experi- 
mental sciences of chemistry, physics, and medi- 
cine, the principle of social research, all perco- 
lated from the Arab world and were perhaps the 
principal and certainly the least acknowledged 
sources of the Renaissance of Europe and its sci- 
entific and industrial awakening. Hence the west- 
ern invasion of the East took place by means of 
westernized tools which had their origin in the 
Orient. It is entirely wrong to think that the in- 
dustrial progress of the West has its source solely 
in Europe and is a natural result of one certain 
religious background. Perhaps Europe uncon- 
sciously Ww anted to forget its debt to Islamic cul- 
ture, and so buried the whole matter and called 
the ages prior to its renaissance the dark ages? 
Would it not be more effective for the mutual 
appreciation of East and West if we each vowed 
to give the rising generation a correct picture of 
the contribution of each? 

In any case the predominant Islamic culture 
which is still the main characteristic of Egypt was 
gradually declining. The Moghul invasion of the 
seat of government in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century struck the glory of Islam a heavy 
blow. The Islamic region gradu: illy began to enter 
its dark ages while Europe was gradually coming 
out of hers. The essence of learning carried by 
Islam began to fade in Islamic countries and flour- 
ish in European ones. Hence gradually darkness 
beset the East and the torch was handed to the 
West. 

In Egypt, special factors accompanied the gen- 
eral decline of the Islamic culture, so 
about an almost complete stagnation in the social 
and intellectual life of the country from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. The most ef- 
fective of these were the Turkish conquest and 
the discovery of the new trade route round the 
Cape of Good Hope. These two factors deprived 
Egypt of important sources of well-being and 
development. The result was a steep decline in 
social, intellectual, and economic life of the coun- 
try, so that it fell an easy victim to Napoleon’s 


bringing 


armies in 1798. 

This, in my judgment, is a very important 
episode, since it was accompanied by explicit in- 
tensive cultural invasion. The power of steel and 
fire based on western science and technology al- 
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most hypnotized the Egyptian people and raised 
their suggestibility to western ideas to a very 
high pitch. 

The French occupation of E ‘gyptian territory 
lasted for only three years, after which the T urk- 
ish ruler Mohammed Ali (the head of the last 
royal family) took over the reins of government 
in E gypt. Mohammed Ali and the E ‘ZV ptian lead- 
ers at that time were dazzled by E urope’s sci- 
entific revolution, industrial progress, and mili- 
tary power. The ruler brought over experts from 
France and sent promising young Egyptians to 
study there, so that he could deve elop the Egyp- 
tian government and army on western lines. Fac- 
tories were built, schools and colleges were 
opened and every possible means was worked out 
to Europeanize the army as well as the govern- 
ment. He thus dev eloped a strong army, an ef- 
fective administration, a fruitful industry and a 
Europeanized higher education. Later he found 
it necessary to establish secondary education to 
prov ide students for the colleges and, later still, 
primary education to feed the secondary schools. 
In this way, a form of modern European educa- 
tion was established parallel to the classical re- 
ligious and linguistic education of the University 
of Al Azhar and its derivatives: the Kuttabs. The 
latter were elementary schools spread all over the 
country which provided education rooted in the 
culture of the people. 

There thus existed two educational ladders 
which were parallel, but neither connected nor 
even communicated with each other. The people 
found out, as time went by, that one ladder led 

» high executive posts, to authority, prestige, 
eae and social effectiveness, while the 
other did not. After the British occupation in 
1882, the modern school supplied the govern- 
ment officials. The resulting duality in the educa- 
tional system was accentuated by the fact that 
education at Al Azhar and its derivatives was 
free, while the other education was not. This 
produced many problems, including the creation 
of two classes whose interests were extremely 
difficult to reconcile. 
made to bring the two educational systems nearer 
to each other, but the full story of such attempts 
is too long to tell. At the time, Europeans were 
encouraged to come into the country in large 
numbers, and were given immense f facilities. T hey 
opened schools, either with missionary purposes 


Various attempts have been 
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and technique or with an entirely European at- 
mosphere. This created a third system of educa- 
tion which was almost entirely foreign. 

The mere coexistence of those three | types may 
have been both the cause and the result of a good 
deal of conflict and cross-fertilization. From the 
point of view of the experimental educationists 
and the social scientist the whole field in Egypt 
is of immense interest. Egypt has a unique situa- 
tion. It lies at the junction of three great con- 
tinents—Asia, Europe, and Africa—Asia being 
the source of the old lasting spiritual values in- 
cluding Christianity and Islam; Europe being the 
source of present-day scientific and industrial de- 
velopment, and Africa being the victim of the 
great powers. The Egy puan mentality has been 
influenced by all three continents, irreconcilable 
though they may seem to be. 

Yet Egy pt, although the meeting place of 
many cultures and cultural episodes, has always 
managed to assimilate and adapt foreign cultures 
to its own, thus preserving its own main char- 
acteristics. With its successful revolution against 
foreign exploitation, corrupt monarchic rule and 
corrupting agents, the Egyptian people have 
gained a great deal of self-assurance. Thanks to 
this they are planning to benefit from modern 
European advances in science and technology. 
They are also bringing into relief and full use 
their indigenous cultural values—moral, religious, 
and artistic. 


Objectives of Education 


Against this historical background we can state 
the objectives of education, designed to further 
the objectives of the nation, and clearly formu- 
lated since 1953. 


The first of these objectives is to raise the 
standard of living by raising productivity. This 
calls for a heightened use of our natural as well 
as of our human resources partly through an en- 
lightened educational policy. 

The second of these is the implementation of 
social justice. The term equal opportunity is not 
yet understood as it should be, but it is gradually 
and empirically unfolding its proper meaning in 
the minds of the people. 

The third of these is the democratic way of 
life, and again, as this is understood differently 
by different countries, so it varies in meaning 
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within the v 
The constitution has laid down sound principles 
which we are working to realize in political and 
educational life. 

The fourth of these is the realization of na- 
tional pride. This is important and may seem to 
outsiders to be exaggerated. But if our historical 
background is well understood, and if the at- 
tempts of foreign occupation down the ages are 
well remembered, it should find support from 
outside the country as it finds enthusiasm within 
it. National pride means raising self-respect to 
make up at least for the feeling of inferiority 
which was systematically inculcated in the past. 
Interest is created in national and regional his- 
tory, in the Arab contribution, and in the values 
of local culture. Also our contribution to world 
civilization and world peace is brought out. 

The fifth is the realization of individual and 
collective security. The serenity of the human 
soul is certainly the most important objective of 
all. 


various groups in the one country. 


There is no need to go into all the educational 
implications of these objectives. They can be 
looked upon as the most valuable guiding prin- 
ciples, and the practices to be followed and the 
techniques to be adopted must be realistic and 
never stagnant. 

The public has a great zeal for education and 
has made successful efforts to spread it, making 
it the business of the people and state to educate 
every child. Of course there comes the problem 
of teachers, equipment, and building. This is a 
problem of budget related to the total budget, 
and to the national income. There is a race be- 
tween the inevitable increase in population and 
the planning required to increase productivity 
and hence raise the standard of living. It must 
always be remembered that by raising the stand- 
ard of the various peoples in the world we de- 
crease tension and pave the way to lasting peace. 
The wisdom of the world, I am afraid, has recog- 
nized this only in its eloquence; in action it still 
ignores it. 


Answers to Questions 


. We may consider now the question of the 
wails religion. Islam is a very liberal religion. 
Egypt has been able to establish five popular and 
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successful birth control clinics run openly by the 
state in accordance with its tenets. 
Islam is permeated by a highly latitudinarian 
philosophy which is elastic and broadly toler- 
ant, and which always appeals to common sense. 
Like any religion, Islam has sometimes been 
viewed unfavorably. That is not the fault of 
Islam, but rather of the narrow-mindedness which 
as well as in believers in 
development 


religious 


is found in Moslems, 
other religions. Islam encourages 
and progress, especially as regards the welfare of 
the people and the worth of the individual. The 
minority religions live in perfect harmony with 
Islam in Egypt and their children all receive the 
same education in the same schools. 

Turning to the question of urban and rural 
populations, industrialization and the construc- 
tion of communications advance Such 
change is bound to bring with it a new sense of 
values, especially as regards the worth of the in- 
dividual, self-improvement, the breakup of the 
old patriarchal family, the establishment of unions 
and syndicates, and the establishment of a more 
useful education. 

The people in most rural areas are undergoing 
change through the implementation of land re- 
form, the increase of arable land, and the desire 
to reorganize the rural community new 
basis. At present, there is a great deal of dissatis- 
faction arising from the fact that the education 
given in rural areas is mainly imported from the 
towns, but large scale experiments and attempts 
are being made to bridge the gulf between the 
needs of the community and the practices of 
schools. It is most difficult all the same, because 
the question arises, “How far do you want to 
force individuals to stick to rural areas?” On the 
other hand, agriculture is essential to the life of 
the country. 

. The differences between the classes are di- 
minishing very but there still exists a 
diminished intellectual aristocracy, privileged to 
hold government posts and w hite collar jobs. 


apace. 
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rapidly, 
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Because of this, academic, verbal, and theoretical 
education is still over-valued. But people are 
gradually realizing the usefulness and the re- 
spectability of manual skill. The ratio of techni- 
cal education to academic is 1:5, but there is a 
gradual increase in interest in technical 
manual skill as compared to office and adminis- 
trative work. We are gradually recovering from 
the ill effects of foreign occupation, which en- 
couraged the type of education that aimed to 
provide Egyptians trained to help the occupying 
power to go on ruling the people. The aversion 
to technical and manual work is one of the serious 
ill effects of foreign rule which was intended to 
prevent the country’s resources from being ex- 
ploited by its own hands and brains. 

The country does not favor the present system 
of education, and it is working hard to inculcate 
and accentuate scientific, technical, and manual 
skills together with attitudes such as coopera- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, et cetera. 

Concerning the education of women the 
situation does not compare with that of Great 
Britain, but the people are rapidly coming to de- 
sire to have their daughters educated so that they 
may earn their living. 

Education is found neither to enhance, nor to 
hold back social progress. There seems to be 
some sort of concerted action done by educa- 
tional forces and social forces. And one of the. 
dilemmas seen by observers is that, although edu- 

cation may be used to get people to accept au- 
thority, it can also serve gradually to diminish 
autocratic authority. 

. One last word. The people of Egypt do not 
believe i in patching the community w vith bits and 
scraps brought from elsewhere. T hey believe in 
work coming from within, and in getting some 
guidance from principles naturing somewhere 
else. These beliefs come from the roots of our 
culture. A verse in the Koran says: “Verily God 
will not change the conditions of a people until 
they ‘themselves’ change what is in their selves.” 
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Education in America today is moving at a 
rocket’s speed. ‘The elementary principal by the 
very nature of his position is on the firing line. It 
is his decision whether he will keep abreast of 
significant developments or whether he will be 
left far behind. Through his work—thinking, 
listening, deciding, leading and reading—he can 
attain the stature in educational leadership that is 
inherent in his responsibility. 

This column—the book review section of our 
Department magazine—is regularly concerned 
with the reading of the elementary principal. 
Today’s demands upon professional competence 
cannot be met by the guidance that comes to a 
principal solely from opinion derived from his 
experience. It requires more body in fact and 
knowledge and only through continuous and se- 
lective reading can the principal build it within 
himself. No other force can cause the principal 
to so order his professional time to include read- 
ing than his own personal motivation. Without 
continuous and selective reading his competence 
will be only “skin deep.” 

Many are the pieces that a principal should 
read. They pile up on his desk week after week, 
month after month—often a challenge to his 
and sometimes a threat to his 
feeling of satisfaction about the job he is doing. 
He cannot read all but he can select carefully and 
find time, even though brief, to read something 
each day. His selection can be helped by a col- 
umn such as this. Other professional magazines 
carry similar reviews of new material. The Sat- 
urday Review is an important ally through many 
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of its issues. A principal might look, for example, 
at the “Whither the American School?” 
in the May 24, 1958, issue. 

With so much being written pro and con about 
education these days it is difficult to decide what 
to read. As a suggestion, readers are directed to 
A Teacher Is a Person by Charles Wilson. Here 
in a volume written by a superintendent of 
schools is a story of education in America told in 
words that are beautifully simple and containing 
ideas that are significantly clear. With so many 
liberal arts professors making suggestions on the 
improvement of public education, Mr. Wilson, a 
product of a liberal college, makes many appro- 
priate suggestions on the improvement of these 
institutions. This is done, however, with a fine 
sprinkling of humor and clear expression of fair 
play. Perhaps in his chapter, “Yankee Trivium 
and Quadrivium,” Mr. Wilson is stating what he 
feels are needed ingredients in successful teachers 
and principals when he describes his liberal arts 
graduate and writes: “I would like to have him 
discover for himself the satisfaction of study, the 
excitement of learning, the wisdom of continued 
interest, the pain of discovering himself.” 

And there are the principal's beliefs about his 
profession. In these times they sometimes need 
bolstering. Leo Deuel has edited The Teacher’s 
Treasure Chest. Here is an anthology of many 
pieces written about teachers that truly portray 
the importance of the teacher in the world of 
yesterday and today. It is a volume to keep 
nearby so that its selections can be touched oc- 
casionally when you find those few extra minutes 
in a busy day. Heavier, but almost a requirement 
on any principal’s current reading list, is the his- 
tory done by Edgar Wesley on the first hundred 
years of our parent organization. NEA: The First 
Hundred Years is important re: ading for all prin- 
cipals and especially for the less experienced edu- 
cator who is building the foundation for his 
educational direction. The contributions to Amer- 
ican education that have been made by teachers 
in association have been chronicled splendidly by 
Wesley. Certainly the reader of this book will 
find the answer to “W hy NEA?” in its pages. 

Many principals have the responsibility of su- 
perintending their schools and must be versed in 
the many ramifications of that responsibility. A 
former ‘superintendent of schools, Albert L. 
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Ayars, has written a book on the job of the su- 
perintendent that is packed with helpful sugges- 
tions. Administering the People’s Schools is the 
kind of book that should be kept near at hand at 
all times. Whether budgeting, staff relations, 
school lunch or any other facet of school district 
operation is the current problem, the principal- 
superintendent will find help in the Ayars’ publi- 
cation. The principal of a school in a district of 
many schools will find it valuable, also, if he 
needs to improve his understanding of his 
school’s place in the total educational scheme of 
his community. 

Education in the USSR published by the U. 
Office of Education should be on the feretiasin s 
reading list, also. With Russia presenting such a 
challenge to the security of our nation and the 
world and so many comparisons being made be- 
tween its educational system and ours, this bul- 
letin is important reading. It will not answer all 
of the questions that one might have about Soviet 
education but its readers will be much better 
informed. The reading of this piece might be 
linked with John Gunther’s Inside Russia Today. 
This latest effort by Gunther is timely and 
usual is packed with information about the coun- 
try he has chosen to look Before reading 
Gunther it might be well to glance at Daniel 
Schorr’s review of the book in the Saturday 
Review of April 12, 1958, and remember that he 
writes in his final paragraph, “Whatever the 
faults of ‘Inside Russia Today’ this book will 
bring more information to more readers about a 
little-known country than any other book of this 
generation.” 

Another publication which focuses on educa- 
tion in the post-sputnik period is May We Re- 
member. This two-act play, published by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, presents a dramatic comparison of Russian 
and American goals and methods of education. It 
is good reading as well as good drama for local 
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production. 

But the principal’s first responsibility is to his 
school and the educational program the children 
in it are receiving. The principal cannot know all 
the answers to good teaching but he must be 
constantly improving his skill to hel Ip his teach- 
ers in their classrooms. So much has been written 
about the need for putting the results of research 
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into practice—and so little is done. Hunnicutt 
and Iverson have made an excellent effort to 
assist in improving our professional batting aver- 
age in this area through Research in the Three 
R’s. As editors for their publication they have se- 
eoneil carefully studies that have been done on 
teaching the three R’s. These have 
ated so that only those that seemed to be most 
helpful to teachers have been included in the 
book. Many will disagree with some of the selec- 
tions that have been made but every teacher and 
principal will find many investigations included 
that have direct bearing on classroom practice. 
Educational method is shallow without an un- 

derstanding of the child who is the recipient of 
the method. Daniel Prescott’s The Child in the 
Educative Process can lead the way for teachers 
and principals to achieve greater insight i into chil- 
dren. It is in actuality a chronicle of the work of 
the Institute of Child Study at the 
University of Maryland in 1947 under Prescott’s 
direction. Its pages contain many practical sug- 
gestions for those principals who wish to im- 
prove their competence and to help their teach- 
ers improve their competence in child study. 
Perhaps this is the point at which all of us should 
begin our professional study and the pathway 
from which none of us should ever stray during 
our years in education. . 

In the final consideration the principal’s job is’ 

human relations effort. This has been stated 
often. The complexities of human personalities 
involved in the educational 
known to every principal. The principal’s read- 
ing must always contain pieces about humans 
and their relations. This is a dynamic area and 
more is being learned about it and more is being 
written about it each vear that passes. Human 
Relations in Educational Organization by James 
Hughes can assist the principal in understanding 
the human forces that operate in and about his 
school. Although written for a basic text in per- 
sonnel administration, the book provides an ex- 
cellent foundation for the principal in his study 
and thinking about the human relations of his job. 
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This column could not close without mention- 
ing a small pamphlet of Ruth Cunningham’s 
writings that were gathered and published by an 
editorial committee of her The Im- 
portance of People is a fitting tribute to the con- 
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tribution Miss Cunningham made to American 
education in her lifetime. Through the people 
about whom she wrote, a principal can become 
better acquainted with the people with whom he 
works. And he may understand himself better 
also. 

The publications mentioned here are but a few 
of the “new and worth reading” publications that 
are coming off America’s presses today. Each 
principal should find something in them that is of 
current help in his task of leadership. Each prin- 
cipal should find something in them that adds to 
his foundation of professional insight. Here they 
are as they were mentioned: 


Wilson, Charles H. A Teacher Is a Person. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 285 p. 


Deuel, Leo, editor. The Teacher's Treasure Chest. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. 372 p. 

Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 419 p. 


Ayars, Albert L. Administering the People’s Schools. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1957. 354 p. 
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Teacher’s Editions. 


by HAY-WINGO-HLETKO 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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Enthusiastic endorsements have greeted these publications. Have you 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) 
by VICTOR C. SMITH Grades 1-6 


“SCIENCE is very appealing to the child and also the teacher. It fosters the 
intellectual skills and abilities to scientific thinking: helps the child to observe 
accurately. The workbooks help the child to perceive the likenesses and differ- 
CMOS, 0. a All the material is so well planned that it will be a pleasure to 
teach science with such help.” This text-workbook program incorporates ac- 
tivities, experiments, and science principles at each grade level. Separate 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 


“TEXT-WORKBOOKS will be most valuable to pupils who have not met 
with success in reading. ... . \ practical approach is necessary to reach the 
pupil, and you have it in your material. . . . It seems to be the answer to the 
‘see it, say it, write it’ method of learning sounds and phonograms—the most 
important approach to reading.” A four-workbook, complete phonics pro- 
gram for the primary grades. One Teacher’s Guidebook per grade. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Atlanta 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education. Education in the USSR. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1957. No. 14. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1957. 226 p. 


Gunther, John. Inside Russia Today. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 550 p. 


Sloane, Allan E. May We Remember. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1958. 55 p. 


Hunnicutt, C. W., and Iverson, William J. Research 
in the Three R’s. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 446 p. 


Prescott, Daniel A. The Child in the Educative 
Process. New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1957. 502 p. 


Hughes, James M. Human Relations in Educational 
Organization. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1957+ 425 P- 


Cunningham, Ruth. The Importance of People. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. 39 p. 
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“How can we hope to meet our pupils’ individ- 
ual needs?” 

The principal whose teachers face him with 
this challenging and vital question may be hard 
put for an answer. 

Conditions in the schools today make it espe- 
cially difficult for teachers to maintain the high 
level of individual instruction that they and the 
administrators and the parents have come to ex- 
pect. In many elementary schools the teaching 
staff includes a high proportion of beginning 
teachers, along w ith a number of partially tr ained 
teachers; pupil population is sky rocketing—class 
size now averages conside1 ably over 30 pupils; 
budgets have failed to keep pace with community 
needs, and requests for supplies and equipment 
often have to be denied. 

How, then, can the principal help his teachers 
provide for effective individualized instruction? 

There is certainly no single answer to the ques- 
tion of how to meet the individual needs of the 
children in our classrooms. The principal and the 
teacher, concerned daily with the need to provide 
the best possible education for each child, ap- 
proach the problem in many different ways. One 
approach undoubtedly involves the provision of 
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a wide variety of instructional materials—mate- 
rials which must be carefully selected and 
thoughtfully used. 

Prominent among the instructional materials 
used in our schools is the textbook. And the ma- 
jor focus of this article is on the textbook—a tool 
of instruction which, properly used, has a real 
contribution to make to meeting the individual 
needs of the children in our schools. The article 
includes some ideas and points of view about the 
use and misuse of textbooks—ideas which may 
be of value to the elementary school principal as 
he works with teachers toward the thoughtful 
selection and use of these teaching tools. 


Textbooks Are Tools 


Textbooks, like visual aids, manipulative ma- 
terials, reference books, and supplementary ma- 
terials of all kinds, need to be seen in relationship 
to the demands of a particular teaching-learning 
situation. Good teachers have consistently re- 
garded the textbook not as the sum and substance 
of the instructional program but as a helpful in- 
structional tool. And, as a concomitant of good 
teaching, they have adapted the book to the child. 

Good teachers have also been much aware of 
the fact that some books lend themselves to adap- 
tability in use far more readily than do others. 
They have asked for, and many times have helped 
in the designing of, textbooks which could be 
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more satisfactorily adapted to the individual 
needs of children. Today, editors and authors are 
expected to prepare teaching materials with a 
high degree of built-in flexibility. They are called 
upon to be thoroughly familiar with the compre- 
hensive body of knowledge that now exists re- 
garding individual differences and the ways in 
which children learn. The result is that the tra- 
ditional textbook, with its emphasis upon a fixed 
sequence of presentation and learning, is disap- 
pearing in favor of books which offer both se- 
quence and adaptability. 

In many subject areas, modern textbooks should 
be used in multiples, This is important both for 
presenting the topic and for integrating it with 
other learnings. Several books in the same subject 
area written by various authors often serve to 
illustrate differing points of view. A variety of 
textbooks permits the teacher to stress differ- 
ences in general concepts, offers similar material 
at several reading levels, provides material for 
meeting individual areas of interest, and may 
meet the needs of those pupils who hold unsound 
or limited concepts of a given subject. 

The author of this article recently visited a 
sixth-grade class that was studying the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The basic concept under discus- 
sion was “Machines have brought great changes 
in our way of life.” The pupils were working 
with three sets of textbooks, along with encyclo- 
pedias and library books relating to the Industrial 
Revolution. They were just concluding an ex- 
change of basic facts: the Industrial Revolution 
began in England; valuable contributions to both 
leadership and invention were made by such 
men as Bessemer, Watt, Whitney, F ulton, et al; 
from the Industrial Revolution grew our present- 
day factories, many important social changes, a 
marked increase in city living, and so on. At this 
= one pupil volunteered the comment that 

City life may have solved a poanen for them, 
but it just created suburbia for us! 

Much critical thinking was taking place in this 
group. Central to this process were three sets of 
textbooks, supplemental printed materials, and a 
teacher capable of using all these books as a means 
to an end, not as an end in themselves. 

On a visit to another classroom, the author lis- 
tened as a teacher based an entire discussion on 
one of the illustrations in the class social studies 
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text. The illustration—that of an aqueduct from 
the Roman Empire—took the class from text- 
book to dictionary to a language text and finally 
to a science textbook for a discussion of basic 
principles. An example of integrated learning? 
Yes! Thanks to an alert teacher and to a clearly 
illustrated textbook, these children experienced 
a stimulating lesson. 


A Basis for Instruction 


There are still teachers, of course, who insist 
upon using the textbook as the course of instruc- 
tion, when it ought properly to be used as one of 
the bases for the course of instruction. The result 
is that their classroom work lacks those dynamic 
qualities that distinguish good teaching from run- 
of-the-mill pedagogy. Individual differences are 
ignored; classes are pushed into a read-recite-re- 
view system that is subject oriented and teacher 
oriented, but not pupil oriented. 

To force a class of 30 pupils into a lockstep pat- 
tern of assigned reading and exercises in the basic 
text is to abuse both the pupil and the textbook. 
The sequence of learning which the textbook 
prov ides should be a source of guidance and di- 
rection to teachers and pupils alike. On the other 
hand, it is essential that the teacher superimpose 
on this sequence the dictates of his own pupils’ 
needs. Thus, in a properly organized classroom 
we may very well find 30 pupils using the same 
textbooks—but using them in many different 
ways. All of them are sharing in common learn- 
ings and dev elopmental skills, but each of them 
is receiving the help that is designed for his own 
individual needs. Naturally, this calls for a teacher 
who understands fully the necessity of adapting 
textbooks to his pupils. 

So long as the teacher sees his role as a creative 
one with respect to the use of the textbook, he 
may expect exciting results with his pupils. 
When, however, the textbook is expected to per- 
form the task alone, the classwork is likely to be- 
come routine, uninspired, and ineffective. The 
role of the textbook in the classroom can be rich 
and varied, but one role the textbook cannot as- 
sume is that of “substitute teacher.” 

To aid the teacher in using textbooks crea- 
tively, publishers are more and more providing 
manuals and guides that are filled with teaching 
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suggestions, These are useful and often stimulat- 
ing. For the inexperienced beginner they may 
prove to be a lifesaver. On the other hand, no 
master teacher has ever let a teacher’s manual 
serve as the be-all and end-all of his teaching ef- 
forts. True, he is familiar with the manual or 
guide and constantly re-appraises the suggestions 
it contains in the light of his own teaching ex- 
perience. But he is likely to use these suggestions 
as a springboard for the inspired teaching that 
only a knowledge of his individual pupils and 
skill in working with them can bring. 
good textbook teaching requires an optimum of 
professional judgment as well as a maximum of 
creative ability. 

It may be fairly stated that the better the 
teacher, the more books and other teaching mate- 
rials he needs. This fact conceivably comes as a 
surprise to some people who seem to believe that 
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requests from teachers for more e and more mate- 
rials are indications that they are not doing a top- 
notch teaching job. Yet these same people are the 
first to acknow ledge that a doctor whose office 
is well equipped with both the latest medical 
books and the most up-to-date scientific equip- 
ment is likely to be a superior practitioner—the 
kind of doctor they would want for their chil- 
dren. For similar reasons, teachers need a generous 
supply of modern textbooks in their classrooms. 
It does very little good for a teacher to know his 
pupils’ needs intimately if he must bear the frus- 
tration of knowing as well that he cannot hope 
to meet these needs. Often the answer to these 
needs lies in the availability of textbooks, supple- 
mental texts, ency clopedias, library books, and 
other supporting materials. 


In-Service Programs 

The principal must encourage his teachers to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the printed 
materials that have been prepared for his pupils. 
In the case of textbooks, teacher selection com- 
mittees must necesarily be acquainted with all 
the text offerings in a given subject area or at a 
specific pupil lev el. It is only through complete 
familiarity with the many books and series of 
books that are available that the important task 
of textbook selection can be handled intelligently 
and effectively—seeing materials in relationship 
to program. 
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When using the basic textbook for a subject in 
his class, the teacher faces the additional problem 
of choosing supplemental reading materials for 
use in the classroom. Here again an intimate 
knowledge of the books available for his own 
pupils’ interests and reading levels is essential. ‘The 
wealth of children’s literature today makes this 
task one of selecting from among a large number 
of highly suitable materials, rather than one of 
trying to find something that will serve. The 
principal should encourage and help his teaching 
staff to keep abreast of new classroom materials 
and constantly to re-appraise those which are 
presently in use. 

It appears that the schools need to devote a 
substantial amount of time in their in-service 
training programs to the role of textbooks and 
other materials of instruction in the classroom. 
Such a program is especially important in those 
schools where textbook selection procedures have 
either been treated casually or where selection 
has traditionally been out of the hands of the 
teachers. Such a program should, of course, go 
beyond the matter of proper textbook selection 
procedures into such areas as the role of text- 
books in the instructional program, the relation- 
ship of text to curriculum, the relationship of 
books to other instructional media, the use of 
textbooks in meeting individual differences, the 
function of teacher’s manuals and other teach-: 
ing helps, the need for using supplementary mate- 
rials, the selection of children’s books for the 
classroom, and so on. 

In such an in-service program, the elementary 
school principal has a varied role. He has a re- 
sponsibility for helping teachers see the impor- 
tance of careful selection of the materials of in- 
struction. He has a further responsibility for 
helping to set up a situation in which teachers 
can work intelligently and creatively toward the 
selection and good use of textbooks and other in- 
structional materials. This means, of course, mak- 
ing materials available to teachers for examination 
so that selection will reflect familiarity with a 
wide range of materials. It means giving helpful 
support to the development of sound criteria for 
selection, to experimentation with methods of 
using materials, and to evaluation of methods and 
materials as reflected in children’s learning. It 
also means helping to create a school setting in 
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which it is relativ ely easy—as W ell as interesting 
and valuable—for teachers to exchange ideas 
about their teaching methods and the ways in 
which they use textbooks and other materials of 
instruction. 

It is a truism that the schools get the books 
they want. Because of the highly competitive 
nature of the publishing industry, it is almost in- 
evitable that any demonstrated need on the part 
of the schools for new or different books is likely 
to be met by one or more of the publishers. W ith 
this fact in mind, it becomes increasingly evident 
that our schools today must devote more time 
and attention to their books. Administrators 
must set the stage for this serious appraisal of our 
teaching materials by establishing programs that 
will encourage teachers to review seriously their 
classroom needs. In many instances, it will be 
found that the books teachers want are presently 
available. They simply are not known to some 
teachers. In other cases, it will be found that the 
needs have not been sufficiently articulated to 
come to the attention of the publishers. Strong 
in-service programs in our nation’s schools built 
around the role of instructional materials will do 
much both to acquaint teachers with available 
books and to acquaint publishers with new edu- 
cational needs. 


A Shared Concern 


The principal, as the responsible educational 
leader of a school, needs to be familiar with the 
problems and the opportunities that are related 
to production, selection, and use of printed mate- 
rials of instruction. It may be helpful to take a 
brief look at some of these problems and oppor- 
tunities from the varying perspectives of the 
teacher, the administrator, and the publisher. 

Teacher, principal, and publisher are all con- 
cerned with textbooks. The focus, for principal 
and teacher, is not on the textbook per se but on 
the total problem of educating children. Con- 
cerned with seeing the particular contribution 
textbooks can make to the teaching-learning 
process, teacher and principal express their con- 
cern in questions such as these: “What place does 
the textbook have in the process of education? 
What are its particular values? What are its limi- 


tations? What is its relationship to other teaching 
aids? What principles of selection and use can 
help to insure value from the textbook as an in- 
structional tool? What responsibility do we have, 
as educators, for contributing to the improvement 
of textbooks for children? How can we work 
with publishers to secure the kinds of textbooks 
we feel we need?” 

The publisher, equally concerned with text- 
books, has, quite understandably, a slightly differ- 
ent perspective. In a very real sense, he is both 
educator and business man. Engaged in an educa- 

tional enterprise, his success as an educator de- 
pends in part upon his ability to be sensitive to 
needs in the schools and to be education: ally sound 
in his conception and creation of the kinds of 
printed materials which can help meet those 
needs. Engaged in a highly competitive business, 
his success as a business man depends upon his 
ability to produce the kinds of textbooks educa- 
tors want—and upon his ability to persuade edu- 
cators that he has done this. 

Good communication between the publishers 
of textbooks and the users of textbooks is vital, 
and responsibility for it is a shared one. Schools 
have a responsibility to spell out the needs they 
see in ways that can give guidance to the pro- 
ducers of materials. They also have a responsibil- 
ity for keeping informed on the kinds of mate- 
rials that are available. Publishers accept a cor- 
responding responsibility for being alert to the 
expression of needs, and for helping educators 
keep up to date with the printed materials that 
are being produced. 

It is clear that publishers, principals, and 
teachers have concerns and interests with refer- 
ence to the textbook that touch at many com- 
mon points. They also have certain responsibil- 
ities to education that touch at common points. 
But the nature of their respective responsibilities 
—so far as the production, the selection, and the 
use of textbooks is concerned—is often quite dif- 
ferent. The particular values of the textbook as 
an educational tool may well depend in no small 
measure upon the intelligence, the honesty, and 
the mutual respect with which educators and 
publishers assess their respective responsibilities 
and attempt to meet them. 
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Improving Decision-Making 


with Groups 


One of the basic problems facing organization 
leaders is the need to improve decision-making 
in the groups with which they work. Groups 
come together for a variety of purposes. In most 
instances, however, they are brought together to 
reach some decision or conclusion, or to solve 
a problem. In the experience of many of us, fre- 
quently a group is not an effective decision- 
making instrument. Many a leader has felt frus- 
trated in trying to achieve effective votes, 
unanimity, or consensus with group members. 
it might be that the 
decision should not be made by a group. 


Moreover, in some cases, 


Let us look first at some of the conditions that 
make group decision-making the most appro- 
priate means to solve a problem: 

Groups should be used for decision-making 
when they can contribute to the solution of the 
problem. A group may be used effectively for 
decision-making when the ty pe of decision to be 
reached is one in which there is a quantitative 
need for various points of view and opinions. 
This might be especially true where there is a 
complex, problem that has no easy solution within 
the resources of a single individual. 

Similarly, inasmuch as people tend to carry out 
decisions in which they share, a decision might 
best be made in a group when the people com- 
prising it will be the ones who will carry out 
what is decided. Thus, a leader or administrator 
will find it extremely worthwhile to involve in 
the process of making the decision those who 
will ultimately implement it. 

In addition, a decision should be 
reached by the group if it is directly affected 


of course, 
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by it. If a club, committee, or work unit of an 
organization is going to be affected by the deci- 
sion, it is strategic and important that the leader 
of that group involve its members in the decision- 
making function. This does not mean that there 
are not many instances where, due to pressure of 
time, type of decision, or deferred area of respon- 
sibility, an individual may most appropriately 
make a decision. In other words, there is a place 
for individual as well as group decision-making 
in most organizational situations. 

. Group decision-making can be valuable if 
the group members have learned to work to- 
gether effectively. One of the major reasons for 
ineffective group decision-making is that the 
group members have not learned to work to- 
gether effectively as a unit. If this is the case, the 
leader might want to spend some time on improv- 
ing the efficiency of the work group rather than 
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to jump into too hasty decision-making. A group, 
of persons does not spring into mature group 
action just because its members happen to be in 
the same room at the same time. A group of per- 
sons may need to deal with some of the emo- 
tional problems of its members’ interpersonal 
relationships before it can reach decisions effec- 
tively. Group action is a complex thing. Decision- 
making, at its best, depends on the kind of 
working relationship in which disagreement, 
creativity, and shared responsibility can flourish. 
With such an atmosphere established, the group 
is “e to reach decisions effectively. 
3. Group decision-making is most appropriate 
u in shared leadership is practiced. A group of 
persons brought together in a decision-making 
situation will not function at maximum efficiency 
if its members are “rubber-stamp” or “yes”? men 
for an administrator or leader. In such a situa- 
tion a leader is merely communicating to the 
group his own desires. 
If the leader of a group is interested both in 
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assuming his own responsibility for chairmanship 
in the decision- -making process and in developing 
the membership of the group so that the func- 
tions of leadership are shared, his attitude will go 
a long way toward achieving effective decision- 
making. 

In addition, the group will need to maintain 
its working relationship by having its members 
contribute to harmonizing, compromising, and 
gate-keeping functions. A leader may, of course, 
perform all of these functions himself; but if he 
does, he will tend to run the risk of losing the 
interest and involvement of the members in the 
decision-making process. Conversely, and with- 
out abdicating his own responsibilities, the leader 

can build the kind of group atmosphere in which 
these functions can be shared through the spon- 
taneous responsibility of its members. 

4. To reach group decisions, a group will need 
to have appropriate procedures for the particular 
problem or situation. We are all familiar with the 
use of parliamentary procedure in some group 
situations. There have been a number of research 
studies showing that in many cases it is not the 
most appropriate tool for group action. In fact, 
in many settings it is only a way by which the 
leader can keep control of the group. In most 
situations in which group action is taken, there 
is little need for parliamentary procedure. 

This is not to say, however, that in certain sit- 
uations where there is a legislative body, a need 
for historical record, and a large decision- making 
body, Robert’s Rules of Order are not the most 
appropriate. Too, there are some situations in 
which a group will not be using parliamentary 
procedure but will decide an issue or a decision 
by a vote; or it might develop some procedure 
such as majority or two-thirds rule. However, 
such a creation of a minority group frequently 
poses problems later on unless the group mem- 
bers show an unusual degree of maturity, or the 
decision to be made is so inconsequential that 
no one really cares who wins. 

To get away from Robert’s Rules or depend- 
ence upon the vote- taking situation, there has 
been a great deal of talk about trying to get 
“unanimous” group decision. As laudable as this 
might be in group decision-making, it is ex- 
tremely difficult. People being as complex as they 
are, it is extremely unlikely that one can get 
unanimous decisions very frequently in group 
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decision-making; in many cases, it would take a 
great deal of time and an extraordinary amount 
of patience for a group to reach unanimity. 

It is the opinion of this author that there is 
a difference between unanimous decision-making 
and a “consensus” decision. In a consensus type 
of decision, the members of the group agree on 
the next steps, but those who are not in agree- 
ment with the decision reserve the right to have 
the tentative decision tested and evaluated for 
later assessment. In other words, certain mem- 
bers of the group will agree that on a “provi- 
sional try” or a “first-time” basis we could try 
out a particular alternative; but they want to put 
in certain evaluative means for testing whether 
or not the feelings of the majority are the most 
appropriate for group action. In a very real sense, 
this is different from compromise. In a compro- 
mise situation, the decision is taken from two 
opposing points of view and becomes something 
quite different from either of them. In the con- 
sensus type of decision, individuals in the group 
might be saying that they are “ 
best decision, but, realizing the need for action, 
they will build in some commitment to an action 
step that will be assessed later. 


not sure” of the 


Factors in Decision-Making 


In looking at some of the factors that improve 
group decision-making, one could make long 
lists of dimensions which affect any group situa- 
tion. This list, however, will focus on some of 
the specific factors relating to the decision-mak- 
ing phase of group action. 

1. A clear definition of the problem. If the 
problem is ambiguous and the group is unable to 
understand it, the decision-making process will 
be greatly impeded. In many cases, a problem is 
so general that the group is unable to come to 
grips with it. A problem should be defined 
clearly, the limits of the group responsibility 
should be set, and any clarification relative to 
the problem should be encouraged. 

2. A clear understanding as to who has the 
responsibility for the decision. When a group is 
asked to assume responsibility for a decision, it 
should have an understanding as to its freedom 
to act and the degree of its responsibility. 

3. Effective communication for idea produc- 
tion. In group decision-making, it is important 
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to get the ideas ot the group out in the open. 
loo often the group will seize on the first solu- 
tion or suggestion to solve a problem. This too- 
early evaluation of an idea can frequently block 
effective decision- making. In the idea-produc- 
tion phase of decision-making, such methods as 
brainstorming and encouraging the group not to 
associate ideas with people are valuable. 

4. Appropriate size of group for decision- 
making. If a group is too large for decision-mak- 
ing, it should use sub-groups in trying to reach a 
decision. Frequently, a group gets “bogged 
down” because of its size. 

5. A means for effective testing of different 
alternatives relative to the problem. If a decision 
is to be made effectively by a group, it should 
have some means of getting data about the effects 
of the different alternatives it is considering. To 
ask a group to make a decision without adequate 
data is unfair and ineffective. It might be that a 
group needs to postpone making a decision until 
it can get further data to enable it to make the 
most appropriate decision. 

A need for building in commmitment to the 
decision. To achieve effective decision-making, 
a group needs to realize that the reaching of the 
actual decision is only one step in the process; 
the implementation of the decision and the carry- 
ing out of the action are the important parts. A 
group needs to build into its planning some re- 
and the — of it, for the 
Frequently, failure 


sponsibility, 
carrying out of the action. 

) pin dow n responsibility causes a decision to 
“ts ineffective and necessitates further meet- 
ings which result in certain frustration and apa- 
thy on the part of group members. 

Honest commitment of the leader to the 
group decision-making process. A \eader should 
be interested in the process and not in a pre- 
determined idea or opinion of his own. This does 
not mean, however, that the leader, or any other 
status person, does not have the right to make 
a contribution, although for him to do so too 
early is a mistake. If the group members feel he 
has a particular solution, they will tend to react 
to it and not be so creative in suggesting new 
ideas. 

A need for agreement on the procedures and 
methods for decision-making prior to delibera- 
tion on the issue. On issues which are particu- 


larly controversial and cause a “split” in the 
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group, decision-making will become a real prob- 
lem. It is valuable to have the group spend some 
time at the beginning of the meeting to reach 
agreement on the methods and procedures it will 
use in reaching its decision. If it can come to an 
agreement on the criteria and standards it will 
use, it will have established the basis of agree- 
ment for later decision-making. The point be- 
tween the emergence of a problem and reaching 
a decision on it is not the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. It is extremely valuable for 
a group to take the time to prepare itself for 
effective decision-making so that it does not 
make a hasty decision before there is a readiness 
for group action. 


Summary 

Effective group decision-making is possible. 
The use of the consensus method over voting or 
unanimity is realistic, but it is not easy. Careful 
attention to the decision-making process, mature 
group membership, and democratic leadership 
combine to contribute maximally to those situa- 
tions where groups can meet most effectively 
their obligation in solving problems. 
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ports on a study made in Minnesota to identify 
the problems of beginning elementary school 
principals. The following description of this 
study was prepared by James Curtin, Director of 
the University E lementary School at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Val FE. Arnsdorf, Instruc- 
tor, University of Minnesota. 

\dditional information about the beginning 
principal, drawn from the Department’s 1958 
Yearbook, The Elementary School Principalship 
—A Research Study, is also included. 


Vinnesota Study 


Programs designed to develop competence in 
elementary school administration should be 
based, in part, upon an anticipation of problems 
that present themselves to beginners in the field. 
One approach to assessing these problems is to 
turn to working elementary school principals for 
their estimate of the types and importance of the 
problems they faced early in their careers. For 
this purpose, ‘all members of the Minnesota Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association received a 
questionnaire requesting information about their 
first principalship. Of the 543 surveys distributed, 
424 or 78 percent were returned. 

The principals participating reported that they 
began their careers as principals in schools and 
communities ranging widely in size. About 10 
percent held their first principalship in schools 
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In this issue, Cooperation for Competence re- 


with fewer than 100 pupils, 41 percent in schools 
with between 100 and 300 pupils, and nearly 50 
percent in schools with goo or more children. 
More principals began in fairly large schools than 
in schools of relatively small size. The size of 
community of the first principalship also varied 
consider ably. About one-quarter began in towns 
with 1,000 or fewer people; an even larger por- 
tion (40 percent) served their initial principal- 
ships in communities over 10,000 population. Of 
considerable interest is the fact that almost two- 
thirds of the respondents had some teaching 
duties in addition to their administrative work in 
their first principalship. 


Table 1 


Problem Areas in First Principalship 
Reported by All Principals 


Frequency of Mention 





Problem Area Number __ Percent 
Supervision and instruction 135 32% 
Internal organization III 26 
School and public relations 67 16 
Curriculum and program 65 15 
School plant and purchasing 46 II 
Transportation 31 7 
Reporting systems 20 5 
Promotion policies 18 4 
Other 33 8 
Number of principals reporting 424 
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The questionnaire also cited several problem 
areas often discussed in professional literature and 
asked the respondents to designate those which 
were of particular concern to them in their first 
principalship. Table 1 presents this data. 

It is significant to note that problems that bear 
directly upon instruction—namely, organization 
and supervision and curriculum—represent well 
over half of the problems cited. It is also inter- 
esting that two areas which have received a great 
deal of attention in professional literature, pro- 
motion policies and reporting systems, are desig- 
nated as problems in only about 9 percent of the 
cases. 

The 49 beginning or pantig reporting on this 
survey cited a total of 115 problem areas, 48 
percent of which are Bes associated with in- 
struction. (See table 2.) Relatively low ranks 
were assigned to promotion policies and report- 
ing systems. 


Table 2 


Problem Areas in First Principalship 
Reported by Beginning Principals 


Frequency of Mention 


Problem Area Number Percent 

Internal organization 22 45% 
Supervision and instruction 21 43 
Plant and purchasing 14 29 
Curriculum and program 12 24 
Transportation II 22 
School and public relations 9 18 
Promotion policies 9 18 
Reporting systems 4 8 
Other 13 26 
Number of principals reporting 49 


This study has serious limitations. Since the 
respondents were members of a professional 
group, it may be somewhat biased. The sample 
of principals beginning their careers in elemen- 
tary administration was small and those who 
were asked to recall their earliest problems prob- 
ably have had their recollections colored by in- 
tervening experience. The categories of problem 
areas are broad so that detailed analysis from 
the data at hand is not possible. 

Each of these limitations has implications for 
further investigation. Future research into this 
problem should be designed to deal with: 1) a 
larger sample of beginning principals; 2) specific 
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aspects of the problem areas identified in this 
study; 3) a comparison of problems faced by 
teaching and non-teaching principals; and 4) 
problems of beginning principals in varying sizes 
of schools. 


DESP Yearbook Study 


The survey for the Department’s 1958 Year- 
book was based on a broad national sampling and 
includes returns from over elementary 
school principals. Two of the questions asked 
respondents dealt with their experience and edu- 
cation before entering the elementary school 
This information is contained in 


2,000 


principalship. 
tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3 


Education for Elementary School Administration 
Completed Before Becoming a Principal 


Elementary school principals 


Teaching All 


\mount! Supervising 


None 14% 31% 17% 
One-fourth 19 13 18 
One-half 13 10 13 
Three-fourths 17 12 16 
All 35 20 32 
Have no formal edu- 

cation for princi- 

palship 2 14 4 

Total 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies 1,996 412 2,408 


1 Amount of total education devoted to work in elemen- 
tary school administration. 

As shown in table 3, supervising principals en- 
tered their jobs with considerably more special- 
ized education in administration than te: aching 
principals. The study also showed that among 
supervising principals those in the larger districts 
began their careers as principals with more ad- 
ministrative preparation than those in smaller dis- 
tricts. The large majority of new elementary 
school principals come directly from positions as 
classroom teachers (see table 4) and few from 
the ranks of supervisors and vice-principals ex- 
cept in the larger districts. 

Note: A new handbook for beginning elemen- 
tary school principals is now available from the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Released this fall in attractive multilith 
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form, the handbook may be ordered from the 


DESP at $1.00 a copy. 


Table 4 
Position Held Before First shaniatatid 


Elementary school principals 


Position Supervising Teaching All 








Classroom teacher 

(elementary) 56% 79% 60% 
Classroom teacher 

(junior or senior 


high) 24 12 22 
Vice principal 7 . 6 
Supervisor 5 I 4 
Coach 2 I 2 
College graduate stu- 

dent with teaching 

experience I I I 
College undergraduate 

student I 2 I 
Other 4 4 4 

Total 100% 100% 100% 
Number of replies 2,007 4II 2,418 


* Less than 1 percent 
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State and Loeal 


INDIANA PRODUCING FILM STRIP 


A film strip showing the functions and activ- 
ities of the elementary ‘school principal in Indiana 
is currently being produced under the auspices 
of the state principals association. Cooperating 
in the project in supplying technical information 
and direction is the audio-visual department of 
Indiana University. 

Principals throughout the state are being so- 
licited for ideas about scenes which might be 
pictured. Those whose suggestions are selected 
will be asked to supply illustrative photographs 
which can be used to form the film strip. 


VISITATION PROGRAM 
IN. NORTH CAROLINA 


As part of their activities in cooperation with 
the national Department’s project to improve 
preparation for the principalship, the North 
Carolina DESP conducted a visitation program 
last spring. The one-day visits were designed to 
provide principals with an opportunity to see 
other schools in action and to acquire fresh ideas 
for use in their own schools. Many principals 
throughout the state took part in the program, 


e 


both as hosts and as members of visiting groups. 


e 


KENTUCKY SCHEDULES CONFERENCE 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of Kentucky will hold its annual workshop- 
conference November 20-21 in Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. Theme of the program will be “When 
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Principals Face Themselves.” One day of the 
conference will be spent visiting schools. Ele- 
mentary school principals from Indiana, [linois, 
and Tennessee are also invited to attend. 


VIRGINIA ADDS FIELD WORKER 


Beginning this fall, the Virginia DESP will 
have available to it the part- time services of a 
graduate assistant at the University of Virginia. 
This person, who has been an elementary school 
principal, will serve as a field worker or special 
assistant to the president in helping to carry out 
the activities of the state association. 


WISCONSIN ISSUES HANDBOOK 


A comprehensive handbook was published 
late last spring for Wisconsin elementary school 
principals. The 55-page handbook, underw ay 
for over two years, is the product of the Re- 
search Committee of the Wisconsin Elementary 
School Principals Association in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Principals in the 
Lakeshore Division of the WESPA were respon- 
sible for coordinating the project. 

Content of the handbook is varied, including 
general statements on the principalship, specific 
recommendations on procedures and citations 
from state laws, and a bibliography for further 
information. The handbook should prove valu- 
able to elementary school administrators, both as 
a practical guide and as a standard for high 
quality leadership. 
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LEADERSHIP SKILLS WORKSHOP 


A leadership skills workshop for elementary 
school principals, sponsored by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals and directed 
by the National Training Laboratories, NEA, 
was held at Bethel, Maine, August 10 through 
August 22. This was the first leadership skills 
workshop for elementary school principals and 
was a pioneering step in the utilization of find- 
ings in the area of human relations and leader- 
ship development. 

The reactions of delegates and staff members 
indicate that the workshop was highly successful 
and that opportunities for participation in com- 
parable experiences might well be provided on 
a broader scale. The National Training Labora- 
tories is now planning to hold a three-week lab- 
oratory at Bethel next summer for professional 
persons in the field of education. This laboratory 
will be open to elementary school principals, 
teachers, superintendents, supervisors, and school 
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board members. Tentative dates for the work- 


shop are July 19—August 7, 1959. 


DENVER SUMMER CONFERENCE 


The Department’s 16th annual summer con- 
ference on elementary education was held July 
7-18 on the campus of the Univ ersity of Denver. 
Cosponsored by the University, the two-week 
program was attended by nearly 150 elementary 
school principals and other educators. 

Taking the theme “Education for Scientific 
the conference dealt with the role of 
science in the elementary school curriculum and 


Living,” 


techniques for developing an effective science 
program. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

Executive Committee: The annual fall meeting 
of the DESP Executive Committee will be held 
in Washington, October 18-23. The newly 
elected officers, A. Raymond Ebaugh, President- 
elect, Olive Lowry, Vice-president, and James 
M. May and Martin C. Tate, Members-at-large, 
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This 192-page volume includes the papers and discussion of over 
100 reading experts who participated in the two-day conference. 


$2.00 per copy (postpaid); $1.50 for each additional copy ordered 
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Published and distributed by Scholastic Magazines. 
Send your order now with check or post office money-order. 
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will be attending the meeting along with the 
continuing members of the committee. 

Nominating Committee: The Nominating 
Committee met in mid-September to select can- 
didates for Department officers. Photographs of 
the nominees and biographical information will 
appear in the December issue of the magazine. 
The election will take place in January by mail 
ballot. 

Editorial Advisory Board: Late last spring, two 
new members were appointed to the Editorial 
Advisory Board of THe Nationa ELEMENTARY 
Principat—Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Elementary Curriculum, New York State 
Department of Education, and Laurel M. Pen- 
nock, Principal of the Jefferson Flementary 
School, Rochester, Minnesota. They will serve 
for a three-year period. 

The six-member Board will meet in W ashing- 
ton in early October to discuss magazine plans 
for the balance of the current vear and for 1959- 
60. 

Yearbook Advisory Committee: With the be- 
ginning of the present publication vear, several 
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major changes have been made in the procedures 
for preparation of Department yearbooks. The 
Yearbook Committee has been renamed and en- 
larged from three to six members. New members 
of the group are Ralph Grover, Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York; Ruth Gruel, Principal, 
Thirty-Sixth Street School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and Virginia Tindall, Principal, Reed Ele- 
mentary School, Arlington, Virginia. In addition, 
those peenaee who served on the Committee dur- 
ing 1957-58 will continue for the coming year. 
These people are Lawson J. Brown, Principal, 
Verner School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Gertrude 
Howard, Principal, Highland School, Inglewood, 
California; and Luise Reszke, Principal, North 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio. It is ex- 
pected that the Yearbook Advisory Committee 
will meet in December. 

Along with the change in the structure of the 
Yearbook Committee, important modifications 
have been made in procedures for planning and 
editing. For many years, the Research Division 


of the NEA has assumed major responsibility for 











FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
enrich and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed by title, sub 
ject, and source in the New, 1958 
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Primary Grades 


ANIMAL IMITATIONS 

ELEMENTARY SKILLS 

FOLK GAMES 
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RHYTHM STORIES 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Vinylite Plastic 10” Records—78 RPM 


Send for catalogue 
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the preparation of DESP yearbooks. Because of 
the increasingly heavy demands being placed 
upon the Research Division, this arrangement 
has been discontinued and the staff of the DESP 
will now be wholly responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the yearbook. 


1959 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1959 Annual Meeting of the Department 
will be held in Los Angeles, California, Feb- 
ruary 28 to March 4. As in previous years, all 
DESP members will be sent pre-registration 
forms and hotel reservation blanks during the 
fall, probably in late October. 

The theme of the conference this year will be 
“Improving Leadership for E ‘lementary Schools.” 
Already scheduled to speak at general sessions 
are Hollis Caswell, President of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and W. Robert 
Moore of the Foreign Editorial Staff of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. Complete informa- 
tion about the program will be included in the 
December issue. 
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ORIENTATION FOR NEW 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


For the second year, the Department has spon- 
sored an orientation program for newly -elected 
state representatives. 
tember 26 and 27, was designed to provide new 
representatives with an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the work of the head- 
quarters office and the NEA and with their 
responsibilities as representatives to the Depart- 
ment. Among the topics discussed were strength- 
ening communication with state elementary 
school principals associations, developing more 
effective techniques of membership promotion, 
and headquarters office procedures in implement- 
ing the Department's program. 

The following new representatives were in- 
vited to participate in the orientation meeting: 
Dorothy K. Baggett, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Dow Rhoton, Phoenix, Arizona; V irgil Hollis, 
Belvedere-Tiburon, California; Lindsey D. Keeler, 
Denver, Colorado; Roberta Barnes, Washington, 
D. C.; Calvin G. Wells, Boise, Idaho; C. Freaman 
Reid, Dubuque, Iowa; L. Morgan Fitzell, Balti- 


This meeting, held on Sep- 
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more, Maryland; Thomas H. McFarlin, Weston, 


Massachusetts; Martha Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Harold D. Miller, Jr., Brattleboro, 
Vermont; Susan Lacey, Spokane, Washington; 
H. Richard Adams, Charles Town, West ‘Vir- 
Stanley Gustafson, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Thompson, 


ginia; 


O. W. KOPP RESIGNS 


The Department lost the services this summer 
of O. W. Kopp, Assistant Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Kopp, who came to the headquarters office 
about a year ago, has accepted a position with 
the Orchard Park, New York, public schools. He 
will continue his connection with the DESP next 
vear, however, consulting with the staff on pub- 
lication and conference plans. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
BEGINNING PRINCIPALS 


This fall the Department published a 40-page 
handbook for beginning elementary school prin- 
cipals, So Now You're A Principal! Issued 
multilith form, the booklet is intended for use 
by new principals and may be purchased by local 
associations and schoo] systems for distribution 
to new principals, as well as by individuals. 

Included in the handbook are suggestions for 
the opening of school, conducting faculty meet- 
ings, handling community relations, setting up 
administrative procedures, and so forth. A bib- 
liography is also provided to guide new princi- 
pals to additional sources of information. 

Copies of So Now You're A Principal! are 
$1.00 each and may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of E lementary School Principals, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., W ashington et. 


NEW RESEARCH STUDY 


The 1958 Yearbook of the Department, pub- 
lished in September, is a comprehensive research 
study of the elementary school principalship. 
Based on a national survey, it includes returns 
from more than 2,400 principals. Copies of The 
Elementary School Principalship—A Research 
Study are included as part of DESP member- 
ship for 1958-59. Additional copies may be pur- 
chased from the Department at $3.50 each. 
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Every Thoughtful Educator 
Will Want To Study These 
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SEEING SOUND 


by Thomas A. Chandler 


A full-color dramatic, completely new ap 
proach to teaching reading. The author pre 
sents an unusual, thought-provoking method 
that enables a child to learn to read by relat 
ing colors to sounds. The child is taught to 
SEE and THINK sounds. 


Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88* 


Mystery of the 
GATE SIGN 





MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 
by Margaret Friskey 
Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary 
for youngest readers, here is an actual mystery 
story, packed with excitement from cover to 
cover—great fun for any child while he learns 
how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selec 
tion, Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88* 


3 TEACHING AIDS—ALL FREE! 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correla- 
tion Guide and the Childrens Press Science 
Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog of all Chil 
drens Press titles. Learn about the remark 
able “True” books and the “I Want to Be” 
books for youngest readers, the “You” book 
series for older children, and the “Hobby” 
books for all ages. | 


* Net price to schools and libraries 


The Children's Books with 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Press 
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Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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101 FAMOUS GAMES 
PLAYED IN NEW SAFETY 


Baseball, Softball, Hockey 
LaCrosse, Tennis, Basketball 
and Scores of Other Games 


A few Scoops and Fun Balls (both Softball 
and Baseball sizes) provide equipment for 
scores of different, interesting and active 
games. All are based on famous games. All 
are adapted to be SAFE in spite of congested 
playgrounds or confined areas . . . even for 
indoor play. Write to Cosom INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., for diagrams and descriptions of these 
new games. No cost, no obligation. 


Perhaps the most important advantage of the use of Polyethylene 
for play equipment is the near impossibility of accidents; particu- 
larly the head injuries that are so frequent. Wounds, bruises and 
fractures are practically eliminated with Polyethylene equipment. 

The many, active ball games that are played with Safe-T-Play 
products invite much of the “rough and tumble”’ children enjoy; 
yet the carefully observed play of some hundreds of children dur- 
ing the past summer did not result in anything more serious than 
occasional stings when an enthusiastically swung Scoop or Safe-T- 
Bat struck another player. 

The lightness and resilience of Polyethylene result in safety of 
great importance to the supervisor or instructor with many chil- 
dren to safeguard . . . and at the same time to keep busy in healthy, 


active play. 
FUN...with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS...IN GYMS 
ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 





All Cosom Safe-T-Play products (except the soft rubber regu- 
lation type bowling ball for Bowlite, the Polyethylene bowling 
game) are made of light, resilient SAFE Polyethylene. Fun 
Ball is made in softball and baseball sizes. Safe-T-Bat is a 
regulation size 30 inch bat—so light even first graders swing 
with good form and coordination. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write to Cosom Industries, Inc. for complete details. 
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Second Annual National Con- 


October 10-15: 
ference, Department of Rural 
NEA. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Education, 


October 17-18: Southeastern Regional Meeting, 
National Science Teachers Association, NEA. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

October 17-18: Southwestern Regional Meeting, 
National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
and California Science Teachers Association, 
Southern Section. Pasadena, California. 

October 23-25: Fifth Annual Conference for Ad- 
vancement of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ing. Cosponsored by National Science Teach- 
ers Association, NEA. Austin, Texas. 


emg 
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science. 


= Up-to-date content builds a rich background for study of 


November 5-7: Conference, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult 


NEA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A dministrators, 


Council 
for E xceptional C hildren. ( sosponsored by Col- 
orado State Chapter, CEC. Colorado. 


Week. 


November 5-8: Regional Conference, 


Denver, 


November 9-15: American Education 
Theme—Report Card, U.S.A. 


November 27-29: Annual Meeting, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


February 28—March 4: Annual Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
Los Angeles, California. 


IO 


To meet the needs of today’s pupils... 
Making Sure of Arithmetic 


Morton - Gray - Springstun - Schaaf - Rosskopf 


GRADES 1-8 


Special materials for the able pupil stimulate interest, ex- 
tend understanding, and deepen insight. 
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GOLDEN DICTIONARIES 


for the elementary school 
classroom and library 


Here are rive Golden Dictionaries to 
inform, stimulate, and delight the ele- 
mentary school pupil. Each book is 
designed to aid and interest a particular 
age-and-grade group. Each is superbly 
illustrated in full color. 

For extra durability, the books are 
bound in Goldencraft Library Binding: 
buckram on heavy binder’s board, Singer 
or McKain sewed. All of these books 
have been approved by leading school 
and library associations, and have been 
adopted by city and state school systems. 


Special offer 


If you would like to examine any or all 
of these books on approval, just write to 
us at the address below. Send no money. 
If, after looking through the books at 
your leisure, you do not agree that they 
will make valuable additions to your 
school library, you may return them 
without obligation of any kind. Other- 
wise, we will bill you at the net prices 
shown below. 

SPECIAL OFFER: if you order 10 or 
more copies of any single title for class- 
room use, you will receive your approval 
copy of that title at no charge. 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by 
Mary Reed and Edith Osswald, color 
pictures by Richard Scarry. A first dic- 
tionary that offers, on every level, im- 
portant incidental learning: new vocab- 
ulary and concepts, awareness of the 
connection between ideas and printed 
words, self-help in beginning a sight 
vocabulary. Can be related to Beginning 
Reading Activities. 

Grades 1-3. List price $1.72; Net $1.29 








THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS 
by Jane Werner, color pictures by Cor- 
nelius DeWitt. A rich vocabulary-and- 
concept builder. There are short stories 
dealing with every aspect of the child’s 
daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary to aid independent reading. 
Can be related to Language Arts. 
Grades 2-3. List price $2.25; Net $1.69 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen 
Wales Walpole, color pictures by Ger- 
trude Elliott. The 1030 words, their se- 
lection guided by standard word lists, 
are defined in simple, lively, familiar 
terms. Words are grouped, where logical, 
under basic concepts. With 1500 color 
pictures to increase interest and skill in 
understanding meanings. 

Grade 2-4, List price $4.25; Net $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by 
Lilian Moore, color pictures by Beth and 
Joe Krush. First aid in spelling and 
reading for the child who is not quite 
ready for a “big” dictionary. Familiar 
and new vocabulary. A book to help 
establish the dictionary habit. Can be 
related to Language Arts. 

Grades 3-5. List price $2.25; Net $1.69 


THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED 
DICTIONARY by Stuart A. Courtis and 
Garnette Watters, color pictures by Beth 
and Joe Krush. Out of years of study 
and planning came this superb diction- 
ary, designed to encourage independent 
use by the child. 7500 words (plus more 
than 10,000 variants) are clearly de- 
fined and demonstrated in sentences. 
Over 2100 full-color pictures to invite in- 
terest and expand meanings. 544 pages. 

Grades 4-6. List price $6.65: Net $4.99 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. 
A meaningful list? Yes, but just interest- 
ing puzzle-pieces to the child who has 
yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by 
relating the unknown to something fa- 
miliar to children. Basic information 
builds gradually into an explanation of 
how it works or what it means. Then the 
topic is related to the individual and 
society in terms of use, value or even 
implications. 

A child wondering about the atmos- 
phere, for example, finds the word in- 
stantly in the Supaed Reference Index 


“ 


INC. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


volume. The pronunciation and brief 
definition may satisfy his curiosity. But 
he also finds the location of 13 related 
articles. Further inter-relation is achieved 
by cross reference within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior uniquely in- 
ter-relates the facts to add meaning and 
extend a child’s understanding of the 
world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teach- 
ing aid, “Traveling Through Space,” send 
a postcard request to John R. Rowe, Ed- 
ucational Director, Dept. 132MC, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


a ~< Britannica Junior 


? Designed especially for elementary school children 





